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OBERT T. KRETCHMAR was born in Cleveland in 1917 
R and was an outstanding athlete at West High School 
in football, basketball and baseball. He graduated from 
Oberlin College in 1940 and was captain of the football 
and basketball teams. He was president of his junior 
class. 

He coached and taught physical education at Hanover 
College in Indiana for a year and served in the United 
States Coast Guard during the war with a rank of lieu- 
tenant commander. He received his Master’s degree from 
Columbia University in 1947 and the Ed.D. degree in 
1949. He taught at Ohio State University for three years 
and for the last ten years had been at Oberlin College, 
where he obtained the rank of professor. 

Mr. Kretchmar was a member of the College Physical 
Education Association for 15 years, and was also a mem- 
ber of the American Association of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation. He served with distinction on 
numerous committees of both organizations. He partici- 
pated effectively in the White House Conference on Health, 
serving as a Recorder. All of his life has been dedicated 
to youth. He served as playground supervisor in Cleve- 
land; he fostered little league baseball in Oberlin; he 
started the Saturday morning physical education program 
for boys; he served on the City Recreation Commission; 
and was active in all the community projects related to 
athletics and physical education. 

He owned and operated the Oberlin Country Day Camp 
for youngsters and through his camp made a lasting im- 
pression on many of the young people of the county. He 
wrote many articles on athletics and physical education and 
was one of the more promising young men in the pro- 
fession. 

He was active in the Alumni Association of the College 
as president of his class. 

He gave himself freely to his church. Although he 
knew he had only a short time to live, he accepted the 
chairmanship of the building and budget campaign of 
Grace Lutheran Church. 

He maintained contact with many people throughout 
the country and always had a little personal note in his 
correspondence. Oberlin students appreciated his inter- 
est in their personal problems and they always considered 
him one of Oberlin’s most effective teachers. 

Robert Kretchmar dedicated his life to youth and in 
return he drew from youth a serenity of spirit and a con- 
fidence in life’s greatest values that remained unshaken 
in four long years of illness. 

He is survived by his widow, Clare Radefeld Kretchmar, 
and three sons, Scott, Dick and Ted. Their spirit, and his, 
will always remain as an inspiration. 
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Oberliniana 


HE Ladies’ Literary Society, housed 

eventually in Sturges Hall (See 
the article by Donald M. Love, ’16, 
page 4) met in its early years in the 
attic of Ladies’ Hall, “an unfinished 
room with long backless benches.” In 
1865 it moved, along with a second 
literary society, called first the Young 
Ladies’ Lyceum, and later Aelioian, in- 
to a comparatively plush new room 
in the New Ladies’ Hall. 

All meetings began with roll call 
and prayer, and “sometimes with the 
singing of a hymn’; then followed 
“essays, orations or declamations and 
usually a discussion . . . Regular and 
miscellaneous business (or as one sec- 
retary spelled it: ‘messalanious bussi- 
ness’) took up a great deal of time, 
sometimes, in fact, to the entire ex- 
clusion of the literary program.” 
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Usually, however there was a pro- 
gram, with the young ladies discuss- 
ing subjects such as: “Resolved: it 
is a good thing to have lady clerks in 
drygood stores,’ “Resolved that do- 
mestic happiness is enhanced by 
housekeeping” or declaiming “That a 
frequent change of the fashions is a 
benefit to the world.” 

In the 1850's one duty of the vice- 
president of the Young Ladies’ Liter- 
ary Society was “to prepare the room 
for the meetings of the society.” 
“This,” said Robert Fletcher, ’20, who 
dug the information about the socie- 
ties from the recorded minutes, 
“would seem to be an excellent solu- 
tion to the great question, “What 
should the duties of a vice-president 


be?” 


From A History of Oberlin College 
by Robert Samuel Fletcher, ’20. 


In This Issue 


UR COVER has been titled “March 

Mud,” appropriately enough. If 
you have not already recognized where 
you are, you are standing in front of 
Peters Hall, looking south-east toward 
Sturges Hall, a dim outline in the 
background. Sturges today stands 
empty, mute reminder of past days 
when its second-floor rooms were the 
center of activity for the Ladies’ Liter- 
ary Society, and its first-floor audi- 
torium the scene of numerous dramat- 
ic productions. John Mayer, ’60, for- 
mer photographer for the Hz-O-Hi 
and president of his senior class, is 
the photographer. 


THE imminent demolition of Stur- 
ges Hall, built in 1884, and rich in 
memories for many of our alumni, 
led us to ask Donald M. Love, 16, 
secretary of the College, if he would 
write a brief history of this oldest Col- 
lege building on campus. In part, we 
were concerned with preserving an 
account of this last link with an older 
period, and we would welcome any 
recollections of our readers to add to 
our collection of Oberliniana. See 
page 4. 


THIRD in our series on continuing 
education for alumni is a discussion 
of religious thought today by Edward 
LeRoy Long, Jr., associate professor of 
religion in the College. Professor 
Long takes a look at the many books 
on religious subjects that are rolling 
off the presses today and offers guid- 
ance in judging their worth. For his 
helpful suggestions turn to page 10. 


DuRING the last few months our 
office has become the repository of a 
growing stack of publications written 
by Oberlin authors and sent to us for 
review by the publishers. To see the 
wide variety of interesting books by 
alumni and faculty, with brief com- 
ments by our assistant editor, Ella 
Parmenter, ’15, please turn to page 18. 


THINGS have been moving in the 
Alumni Association office in the di- 
rection of making available for your 
club a variety of interesting material 
for programs. For an account of 
some of these helps from the home 
office see what Sumner Clarren, ’61, 
has to say on page 9. 
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STURGES HALL 
Citadel for Women 


A story of the oldest College building on Campus 


Donald M. Love, 16 
Known as “Mr. Oberlin” 


HERE are two paths leading back 

into the past from the closing 
doors of Sturges Hall, soon to give 
way to the erection of the new Con- 
servatory complex. One path leads 
through the story of the education of 
the “misjudged and neglected sex,” 
and the other to the origins of the 
motivating spirit of a New England 
family named Sturges. 

The sturdy little brick building has 
served its day and generation well. It 
was first opened for use in 1884, to 
furnish a lecture room and two sec- 
ond floor parlors for the accommoda- 
tion of the young women of the Col- 
lege in their distinctively feminine 
concerns. Coeducation may be a 
proud boast, but there are times when 
girls will be girls and when they must 
withdraw unto themselves and ponder 
life as only they can see it. 


The so-called Female Department 
dates from 1834. A Female Board of 
Managers was established in 1836. 
There is more than a semantic inter- 
est in tracing the steps in the lan- 
guage of the college catalogues by 
which females became ladies and ladies 
became women. During the long his- 
tory of the department, it enjoyed the 
supervision and guidance of a num- 
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trar. dean, and acting president. He has been 
a frequent contributor to the Alumni Maga- 
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ber of devoted women, at first called 
Principals and later Deans. Follow- 
ing a very brief period in which the 
wite of the founder, Philo P. Stewart, 
mothered the girls through the rigors 
of their first winter in the wilderness, 
the helm was taken temporarily by 
Mrs. Marianne Parker Dascomb and 
then successively, but not always suc- 
cessfully, by a number of other ladies 
until Mrs. Dascomb again took charge 
from 1852 to 1870. From then until 
1900 the control and direction of 
women’s affairs were in the hands of 
Mrs. Adelia A. Field Johnston and 
her assistant Mrs. Elizabeth Russell 
Lord. Their joint regime was a not- 
able one. Mrs. Johnston was the un- 
doubted Principal; Mrs. Lord was the 
undoubted Assistant, but the latter’s 
devotion to the College was of no sec- 
ondary rank. Mrs. Lord had saved 
from her small income the surprising 
sum of $10,000 for foreign travel, but, 
when she saw that that dream was 
never to be realized, she brought her 
savings to Mrs. Johnston as an initial 
gift toward the construction of Lord 
Cottage. This single incident shows 


the depth of her commitment to the 
College and explains her willingness 
to keep, for many years (1884-1900), 
a position in its administration defi- 
nitely subordinate to one to whom it 
was only natural to refer as Madam J. 

Mrs. Lord was the resident dean. 
Mrs. Johnston was often away from 
the campus lecturing, and in summer 
often overseas, gathering material for 
her popular course in Medieval His- 
tory, which took so decided a trend 
toward Art History that it became an 
important source for the development 
of the present Art Department. Her 
European travels and her visits to 
alumni centers in this country brought 
her into touch with wealthy patrons 
so that the inscription on her memo- 
rial plaque in the court of the Allen 
Memorial Art Building can justly say, 
“Her friends became the friends of 
Oberlin.” In all this effort she could 
count on the calm, judicious support 
of James Harris Fairchild, the Presi- 
dent of the College, and between them 
they persuaded Miss Susan Sturges of 
Mansfield, Ohio, to contribute to the 
cause. 


Looking out from the Sturges tower toward Baldwin 

Cottage, gift of Mr. E. I. Baldwin of Cleveland (March, 1886), 
who, when chided about giving money to Oberlin when the 
Cleveland schools had so many needs, remarked that he “had 
investigated and it seemed that Oberlin gave more 
educationally for a dollar than any other school he knew.” 


STURGES HALL 


lees we are led into the second 
path of our reverie. Miss Sturges 
was descended from a long line of 
New England ancestors, for one of 
whom this epitaph was written: “Solo- 
mon Sturges, Killed by the British at 
the burning of Fairfield, Connecticut, 


Seniors in The Ladies’ Course, 1857 


i 


From A History of Oberlin College by Robert S. Fletcher, ’20 


“Then Farewell, Farewell dear sisters, 
And may each one’s motto be, 
All through life’s uneven pathway, 


Princehorn 
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Above: The auditorium in Sturges, scene of many 


Left: Classroom on 


second floor, former meeting place for one of the 


ladies’ literary societies. 


July 7, 1779, aged 86 — He was an 
Ardent Patriot.” He was her great- 
great-grandfather, but his ardor was 
undiminished in her veins. Her father, 
Mr. Edward Sturges of Mansfield, was 
a wealthy merchant possessed of that 
fortunate blend of business acumen 


” 


“The World hath need of thee.’ 


. Chorus sung at Commencement, 1860. 


Below: The stairway leading 
to the second floor. 


and piety which provided both the 
means and the motivation for philan- 
thropy. He had been interested in the 
struggling college in Lorain County, 
and had contributed to it through the 
purchase of perpetual scholarships. 
The legend is that his residence in 


Manstield had been on the northerly 
route of the Underground Railway 
perhaps the last previous station be- 
fore the Fairchild house in Oberlin. 
However that may be, his daughter 
certainly knew of his benefactions to 
the College, and so readily assented 
to the suggestions of Mrs. Johnston 
and President Fairchild that she fol- 
low his example. The College needed 
a headquarters building for the 
Women’s Department. It needed a 
lecture room adequate for the large 
enrollments in Mrs. Johnston’s courses 
in History and Art. It needed suit- 
able meeting places for the thriving 
women’s literary societies. Those or- 
ganizations had, on their own initia- 
tive, raised $3,000 toward the build- 
ing, the Prudential Committee had 
pledged $3,000 more, and Miss Stur- 
ges’ gift of $5,000 made the building 
a certainty. 

When it was ready for occupancy 
in 1884, Sturges Hall became both a 
citadel and a symbol for the life of 


Madam J’s living room 


Mrs. Adelia A. Field Johnston (Madam J), 
Principal of the Female Department. The 
“control and direction of women’s affairs” 
was in her hands. 


in Baldwin Cottage where she lived for 14 years. 
Although, by the terms of Mr. Baldwin’s gift, she possessed a 
life tenure there, she did not exercise it, feeling that 


“Baldwin was the proper residence of the Dean.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Russell Lord, Assistant Prin- 
cipal. The resident dean, she took over the 
reins when Madam J was away from the 
campus lecturing, or overseas in the summer. 


STURGES HALL 
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SAKAEIE C. PEARSE, President. 
Emeline Humphrey, Amanda Parmelee, 
VICE PRES, REC, SEC, 
Sallie Holley. Mary C, Waterbury, 
COR. SEC. CRITIC, 


Eunice W. Dyer, raeas. 


COMMITTEE OF ARBRANG EYENTS, 
MARTHA W. BROWN, A. E. LATIMER. 
MARGARET THOMPSON, ANTOINETTE FEDGARTON, 
EMMA LOUGHRIDGE. MARTHA E, PARMELEE. 
jtiano seieilesnclaeesininciete 


Music. —* Thanks to our Heavenly Father.’’ 


PRAYER, 


Musie— Old friends met together,” 


) APPEARANCES OFTEN DECEIVE. 


Jane E. Reeve, Kinsman. 
Aurelia Storrs, Cleveland, 


Lizzie De Pumpella, Cincinnati, 
Music —* 1 Dream.’’—Quartett. 


Man a Mysterious BEina. 


Harriet B. Parker, Oberlin. 
Mary Emma McBride, Oberlin, 
Music.— “Gentle Thoughts.” 


CREDENTIALS OF OMNIPOTENCE. 


C. Amelia Dickson, Penfield. 
Laura KE. Holbrook, Monroe. 
Music.—‘ 1 Love the Merry Sunshine.” 

Emeline L. Warren, Eden, N. Y. 
Amanda Pease, Oberlin. 


Music.—* The Voyage of Life.” 


at 
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Program of a Young Ladies’ Literary Society anniversary. 


the women. Here, on certain days of 
the week, for many years, Madam 
Johnston and her successors met with 
the young women of the institution 
and considered matters of etiquette 
and decorum under the mysterious 
title of General Exercises. There is 
no mere man-written record of these 
proceedings, but there is no doubt of 
the profound influence they exerted 
over the Oberlin body social and aca- 
demic. In the upstairs parlors the 
literary societies held their weekly 
meetings. Beginning at a time when 
young women were discouraged if not 
prohibited from making public decla- 
mations, these societies provided an 
outlet for intellectual expression, with- 
out any sacrifice of maidenly reserve, 
before audiences which would under- 
stand and on occasion applaud. The 
societies were important socially; they 
were also important educationally, and 
when they disappeared it was largely 
because the educational program of 
the College had been sufficiently re- 
formed and liberalized to make them 
less necessary. It was perhaps only 
natural that the alumnae of the socie- 
ties should come to regard Sturges 
Hall as the Runneymede of their liber- 
ties, and to defend it against threat- 
ened invasion when in 1939 the Col- 
lege found itself so hard pressed for 
classroom space that it proposed to 
hold certain classes regularly in the 
society rooms. It was necessary to 
hold a solemn conference and to 
guarantee the maintenance of tradi- 
tional rights and privileges before 
such a step could be taken. 

The main lecture room on the first 
floor seems not to have been restricted 
to female use at least after Mrs. John- 
ston’s retirement in 1907. It was a 
most useful small auditorium, the 
scene of occasional lectures as well as 
regular class appointments, and, after 
1922 the theatre for amateur drama- 
tics. In its latest phase the entire 
building has been the seat of the De- 
partment of Speech, now removed to 
the Hall Auditorium addition. 


ND so there passes from the Ober- 

lin scene a structure of bricks and 
mortar which was in actuality and will 
be in memory something more than 
a college building. It was at once the 
residence and the symbol of much 
that was central in Oberlin’s effort to- 
ward the higher education of women. 
It was a monument to certain staunch 
New England ideals cherished by one 
of its representative families. The 
doors of Sturges Hall are closing, but 
the paths leading from those doors 
back into the past lead also forward 
into the future, and the little brick 
building has helped to give them di- 
rection and destination. 
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“Have Programs 


Will Travel” 


By SUMNER NORMAN CLARREN, ’61 


HE Alumni Office has been working this winter to 

prove the validity of one simple mathematical equa- 
tion. Although we often use this equation as our basic 
assumption for planning club programs, we have not as 
yet proved its validity. This equation is: 


A limited budget +- a nation of interested alumni 
= club programs for everyone. 


This Spring by expanding our programs for clubs we 
hope to prove the truth of this equation. 

Most clubs make use of our printing and addressing 
facilities, but now we can offer new aids for programs. 
Nothing can replace a human personality. Whenever pos- 
sible we will still try to arrange club meetings where a 
member of the faculty or one of the student body can 
attend. Meetings conducted early in April can often make 
use of present students while they are home on Spring 
vacation. Moreover, slides of the College can help make 
more vivid the progress in building which is a result of 
the current Development Campaign. 

Beyond these services, the Alumni Office has new vis- 
ual aids which will keep Oberlin alumni in touch with the 
College while providing an atmosphere for their contin- 
ved intellectual growth. The Art Department is prepar- 
ing a series of packaged “seminars” which include tape 
recorded lectures by members of the department accom- 
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panied by slides of the art work under discussion. A series 
of eight such “seminars” will be completed by the end of 
April. Hopefully by that time, the video tape of KYW- 
TV’s show featuring the Oberlin Gilbert and Sullivan 
Players will be transferred to 16 mm. film, ready for mail- 
ing to Alumni Clubs. In the future we hope to augment 
these films and “seminars” with features which will pre- 
sent other Oberlin departments as well as our other fine 
dramatic and musical groups. 


In planning new programs for alumni clubs, Doug 
Polhemus and I hope to travel quite a bit this Spring. We 
will carry with us examples of the new materials available 
for clubs. We are seeking advice and criticism so that the 
Alumni Office can plan even better programs for next 
year. There are new ways in which alumni can be of 
service to the College. There are ways in which the Col- 
lege can serve alumni. When a Club meeting is planned 
in your area, please try to attend. Help your Alumni As- 
sociation plan for the future, while enjoying some of the 
new programs now available. 

To prove the validity of our mathematical equation 
new clubs must be organized. Our fifty-four existing 
clubs must have bigger turnouts than ever. The Alumni 
Office has a motto for this Spring: “Have programs — 
will travel.” 


DEALING WITH 


Some observations 


about contemporary religious books 


N ANCIENT WRITER once remarked that “Of making 
AN many books there is no end, and much study is a 
weariness of the flesh.’ The saying was subsequently in- 
corporated in a book within a Book, and has remained as 
appealing in its candor as the Book that contains it has 
remained popular in its sales. If Ecclesiastes could only 
see the making of books today he might feel he had made 
an understatement! Not only is the publishing business 
a thriving enterprise, but the publication of religious vol- 
umes is a sizable undertaking of its own. In 1961 a total 
of 1,098 new titles and 192 new editions were published 
in the religious book category. Each spring the Publishers 
Weekly devotes a special issue to religious books, not only 
because the market is good but because the necessary ad- 
vertising seems to demand the coverage. 

A modern Ecclesiastes, prone to question the meaning 
of all this, might make several observations. Much of 
what comes out is a waste of paper, though recent reports 
indicate that sales of “inspirational” works of the “if-you- 
only-have-faith-you-can-succeed-with-anything” variety are 
tapering off in a significant fashion, and the demand is 
beginning for a more meaty — though still somewhat 
popularized — type of book. But the millennium is hardly 
around the corner, since buying and reading are not the 
same thing. The best seller of all, at least as judged by 
the public’s knowledge of its contents, seems purchased 
more for ornamentation than for thorough study. Could 
it be that a copy of the N. E. B. on the living room end 
table is but a status symbol of our time? 


The Chaff and the Wheat 


Actually, sales of religious books have not risen as rap- 
idly as sales of general trade books over the past ten years, 
and the eclipse of the spiritual pep volume may account 
in large measure for the fact that we are currently on 
what seems to be a plateau. But the chaff will continue 
to come out with the wheat, and in no area of publishing 
are the contrasts greater than in the case of religious 
books. Not only do the same publishers bring out trade 
lists that occasionally contain books of doubtful scholar- 
ship alongside titles destined to influence religious thought 
for many years to come, but the same author may even 
publish two kinds of volumes without even resorting to 


the oS of a pen name to help him disclaim the lighter 
work. 


By Epwarp Leroy Lone, JR. 
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A DELUGE 


All of this means that there is no substitute for main- 
taining alert and critical eyes in the selection and study 
of religious books. Each book must be judged on its 
merits by an informed and interested mind. It borders on 
prejudice to try to judge the value of a religious book by 
an external feature such as the publisher’s imprint. The 
alert and critical eye can be guided by reviews in scholarly 
journals, acquaintance with the normal, though never in- 
fallible, reputation of certain authors and publishers, and 
finally by a cultivated awareness of the issues that attract 
the attention of the best informed thinkers in the field of 
religious scholarship at a given time. This article is in- 
tended to help at the point of the last suggestion by in- 
dicating the kinds of books one can look for amid the 
enormous outflow of contemporary religious literature, 
with a few illustrative examples and some hints as to how 
to recognize others. 


The Bible and Bible Study 


We begin with Bible texts and Bible study aids. The 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible has received suffi- 
cient public attention to need no introduction, though 
with the expiration on September 30 of this year of the 
exclusive copyright privileges held by Thomas Nelson, sev- 
eral publishers will be bringing out new editions of the 
text. Among these will be an annotated version by the 
Oxford Universtiy Press, which will also publish an atlas 
at about the same time. Likewise, the Interpreter’s Bible 
has become a standard item in almost every minister’s li- 
brary and is seen on the shelves of many laymen as well, 


Edward LeRoy Long, Jr., is associate professor of religion at Ober- 
lin. A graduate in civil engineering from Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, where he taught physics for a while, he later took a B.D. 
degree from Union Theological Seminary and a Ph.D. from Colum- 
bia University and Union, jointly. He is both a member of Sigma 
Xj and an ordained member of the Presbytery of Troy, United Pres- 
byterian Church. He is the author of The Christian Response to the 
Atomic Crisis, Science and Christian Faith, Religious Beliefs of 
American Scientists, Conscience and Compromise and is a regular 
contributor to a number of periodicals, including book reviews for 
several religious journals. In the fall of 1960 he published a book, 
The Christian as a Doctor, in collaboration with James T. Stephens, 
M.D., Oberlin physician. 
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Third in a series of articles on continuing 


education: new vistas in religious thought 


but fewer people are aware of the coming appearance from 
Abingdon Press of the Dictionary of the Bible, which will 
be in four volumes and culminates years of careful work. 
Westminster Press is producing a series of Guides to the 
Bible which, though simply written, contain much back- 
ground material for understanding Biblical times and 
themes, and the John Knox Press is doing a series of more 
traditionally conceived Bible commentaries called the Lay- 
man’s Bible Commentary. Known about the campus as 
“Anderson” and “Kee and Young” the fairly full volumes 
Understanding the Old Testament and Understanding the 
New Testament are solid and usable introductions to the 
field. 

Closely related to this kind of material are the books 
reflecting the strong contemporary interest in Biblical 
thought as a paradigm for theological method. Following 
Barth, many of the systematic works in contemporary the- 
ology claim to be expositions of Biblical faith, though the 
evidence is not always on the surface, but other volumes 
address themselves in very evident terms to the problem. 
Some, like John Bright’s Kingdom of God or Wright and 
Fuller’s Book of the Acts of God serve in their own way 
as introductions to the Bible as-a-whole, whereas the little 
essay by Paul Tillich, Biblical Religion and the Search for 
Ultimate Reality, backs up and asks some basic questions 
about the whole process of Biblical interpretation in rela- 
tionship to philosophical speculation. Nobody who is 
serious about this field will ignore the demythologizing 
issue raised by Bultmann, whose theological method of 
Biblical interpretation has only recently elicited a series 
of American responses from men like Schubert Ogden and 
James Robinson. If this issue must for the moment be 
left to the technical scholars, laymen will find much to 
ponder in the special contributions to other areas of Bibli- 
cal thought made by men like C. H. Dodd and John Knox. 


The Heritage of the Faith 


Along with the revival of interest in the Bible and its 
theological significance has been a revival of lesser interest 
in the classical expression of Christian thought. West- 
minster has finished the publication of The Library of 
Christian Classics that covers important writers from the 
early church through the Reformation, and another series 
by another publisher will eventually carry the Protestant 
material up to the present. The works of Jonathan Ed- 
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wards are being published in scholarly editions by the Yale 
University Press, and Scribners is bringing out a collection 
of primary documents from American religious life. Even 
Random House, normally interested in books with wide- 
spread appeal, brought forth an anthology of Reformation 
writings edited by Harry Emerson Fosdick. The works of 
Luther and Calvin have been reissued in a number of ver- 
sions, some of which represent the finest scholarly at- 
tempts at new translation and annotation. The writings 
of the left wing or radical reformers are enjoying similar 
modern treatments. The upshot of all this is ready ac- 
cessibility for both formal study and leisurely perusal of a 
great number of primary works related to Christian history. 

But secondary materials are also thrust upon us inter- 
preting the meaning of the primary sources in new and 
interesting ways. One of the classic church history texts of 
a past generation, Walker's Hzstory of the Christian 
Church, has been redone by three historians of Union 
Seminary in New York. A thoroughly informed yet slight- 
ly breezy analysis of The Spirit of Protestantism by Robert 
McAfee Brown was published this past year by Oxford. 
Roland Bainton has done an interesting historical survey 
of one special issue in his Christian Attitudes Toward 
War and Peace. The same description applies to Dillen- 
berger’s Protestant Thought and Natural Science which is 
less a speculative discussion of relationships than a histori- 
cal study of controversies that are usually oversimplified 
in the popular mind. With Andrew White’s History of 
the Warfare of Science With Theology in paperback form 
it is well to have another and more perceptive evaluation 
of the issues. 


The Church in its Culture 


The continual and perplexing problem of the relation- 
ship of Christians to the culture in which they find them- 
selves will always bring forth its share of titles. Discus- 
sions of secularism, scientism, and communism, are readily 
available from a host of perspectives. It is clear that re- 
ligious writers are no more agreed in the diagnosis of the 
alternatives they deplore than they are in the kind of cure 
they propose. But such disagreement is no cause for 
despair; it is a demand for study and evaluation! Only 
when the alternatives in both diagnosis and cure are un- 
derstood will the reader force through to his own under- 
standing about them. Barring such study he will espouse 
a scheme of his own that is either arrived at prematurely 
or makes pretentious claims to an adequacy it does not 
have. 

One of the interesting features of contemporary re- 
ligious writing is the number of volumes that take the 
church to task for its own shortcomings. ‘This attack is 
launched from within the household of faith with a greater 
pungency than attacks have often come from outside. 
Names like Herberg, Marty, Berger, Eckhardt, and Cox 
can lead the comber of a good card catalog to pungent 
titles that will provide him with a storehouse of ammuni- 
tion with which to demolish institutional expressions of 
Christianity. But the demolition will be made with a 
two-edged sword unless the reader is wary, for the criti- 
cisms are usually criticisms of our times and culture, to 
which institutional religion seems chained, and promise no 
release from stupidity to those who would simply jump 
the confines of the existing church. 

On the constructive side of this dialogue one should 
investigate the interest of contemporary theologians in 
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‘Some random suggestions... .”’ 


In addition to the books mentioned in the text of 
the article the following books are worthy places 
to begin reading: 


J. C. Bennett, Christianity and Communism Today. 


Association Press. 
Much better than the magazines and newspapers for un- 
derstanding the great conflict of our times. 


Roger Hazelton, New Accents in Contemporary The- 
ology. Harper and Bros. 


Read the text and follow through with the suggestions 
for further reading. 


C. A. Holbrook, Faith and Community. Harper and 


Bros. 
Well provided with footnotes that constitute an intro- 
duction to vital issues under discussion in contemporary 
religion, and the books in which they are discussed. 


F. Ernest Johnson, editor, Patterns of Faith im 
America Today. Institute for Religious and Social 


Studies. 
Brief essays by competent representatives of the tradi- 
tions for which they speak. 


Patterns of Ethics in 
America Today. Institute for Religious and Social 


Studies. 
An excellent volume of essays by spokesmen for their 
own position concerning the religious formulation of 
ethical issues. 


John T. McNeill, The Hustory and Character of 
Calvinism. Oxford University Press. 
A fine illustration of historical writing. 


H. R. Niebuhr, Radical Monotheism and Western 
Culture. Harper and Bros. 
Philosophical theology at its academic best. 


Jaraslov Pelikan, The Riddle of Roman Catholicism. 
Abingdon Press. 
A balanced and scholarly appraisal of issues that popu- 
larly receive emotive treatments. 


Paul Ramsey, Christian Ethics and the Sit-in. As- 
sociation Press. 
An issue of popular concern treated with scholarly acu- 
men. 


Ralph L. Roy, Apostles of Discord. Beacon Press. 
A critical appraisal of disruptive influences in American 
religious life. 


a a a 


drama, the arts, and poetry. Many a theological per- 
spective is cloaked, negatively or positively, in the sup- 
posedly non-theological writing of our day. Camus, for 
example, is using Biblical themes; Graham Greene, ecclesi- 
astical ones. Hopper, Scott, and Frye are among others 
who are pointing out the important lessons to be learned 
from the realm of literature, and other writers are 
prompted to observe that a sharp distinction between 
“sacred” and “secular” has perhaps already served its day. 


Christians and Other Cultures 


_ The relationship of Christians to those of other tradi- 
tions concerns a number of scholars in new and interesting 
ways. The problems of religious pluralism in our own 
land are studied both sociologically, as in Underwood's 
Protestant and Catholic, involving the Sanger incident in 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, and also theologically, as in a 
book by the Jesuit Gustav Weigel and the Presbyterian 
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Robert Brown, speaking from two traditions to and at 
each other in An American Dialogue. But the larger and 
more perplexing problems of the world scene are by no 
means neglected. Neill, Kraemer, Cragg, Bouquet, Toyn- 
bee, Cooke, and Edmund Perry are among writers who 
have recently addressed themselves to the possible relation- 
ship between Christians and those of other traditions. The 
issue cannot be avoided, for the shrinking world allows no 
escape from its poignant urgency. Does the traditional 
missionary attitude suffice? Can community without com- 
promise be created in which genuine dialogue between 
options is maintained? Must there be a more intimate 
mixing of east and west? Religious movements rooted in 
eastern traditions attract increasing numbers of converts 
in our culture, as a scrutiny of the religious advertising 
columns of a Saturday edition of the New York Times will 
testify. What are we to make of and how are we to 
respond to such developments? 


* * * 


itself goes on. The nature of community, the means of 
conveying Christian truth in our age, the implications of 
Christian faith for daily work, the nature and validity of 
theological language, the implications of religion for ethi- 
cal and political decisions constitute some of the issues to 
which both individual volumes and elaborately planned 
series are addressed. Many of these series are deliberately 
designed for study by so-called “laymen” — though one 
is suspicious that they are more frequently read by minis- 
ters. There are even books that survey what is going on 
in the religious and theological world — seeking to in- 
troduce and initiate the general reader to the wealth of 
materials and issues in the field. Something may be said 
for starting with one of these, but not for stopping with it. 
The field is vast, but this must not deter the person who 
would be well informed from jumping into it — probably 
at a point of personal interest. He will not exhaust the 
possibilities, but after all, there would be something 
wrong if he could, and what is more, Ecclesiastes would 


Meanwhile the task of understanding the Christian faith 


be disappointed. 


Letters to the Editor 


“Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly 


Beat-nik Non-conformity 


TO THE EDITOR: 

It is a pity that Daniel Kleinman ever 
went to Oberlin! For, from his letter to the 
January Alumni Magazine, it seems he 
missed the spirit and purpose of Oberlin. 

Possibly he has mistaken Oberlin’s respect 
for individuality and her inspiration for 
creativity to mean an atmosphere for un- 
disciplined non-conformity. 

Before he enrolled he should have read 
in the Oberlin Bulletin that the College’s 
aims and purposes refer to “a heritage of 
racial and religious tolerance’ in “an 
avowedly Christian College.” 

Oberlin has always been liberal but I 
hope she will resist the type of “beat-nik” 
non-conformity Mr. Kleinman advocates. 


VIRGINIA PATTERSON BAILEY, '38 
Manhasset, Long Island 


The Arab World 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I have just finished reading “Safari into 
the Arab World,” and I am shocked that 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine would print 
it. Surely an article about another country 
which includes comments about social con- 
ditions must be responsible. Surely it must 
attempt to give an accurate impression based 
on facts. Would it not also seem desirable 
to avoid sweeping indictments? 

Miss Newbury may believe that the Arab 
world is “without social conscience,” but 
this is an individual moral judgment; and it 
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as when they discuss it freely.” 


is probably inaccurate to say that the chil- 
dren of the Arab world are “unschooled and 
unsupervised.” That is the sort of generali- 
zation that any Egyptian would be justified 
in resenting. 

Every illustration in this article, made 
with vivid and telling descriptive detail, 
might profitably be reexamined in the light 
of what the Egypt of today is doing to 
change age-old customs and to improve con- 
ditions. 

While living in Egypt and working on 
a Point 4 assignment in 1951, my husband 
and I became acquainted with, and still 
count as our friends, many delightful and 
highly intelligent women who were taking 
an active part in the life of their country 
in many fields of activity. We were enter- 
tained in their homes, and they in our tem- 
porary home in Cairo. Since then we have 
known scores of Egyptian students and dis- 
tinguished visitors to the U.S.A., both men 
and women, as well as officials stationed in 
Washington. These friends have pointed to 
the many ways in which woman’s role is ex- 
panding, even though every one might want 
the progress to be swifter. 

I am glad that they are not likely to see 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, although 
they could give me current facts and figures 
with which to substantiate my letter. An 
article such as the one in the January issue 
would merely give them additional reason 
to think that we in the United States do not 
try very hard to understand the Arab world. 


ELIZABETH MCCORD DE SCHWEINITZ, '17 
Washington, D. C. 


LORD MACAULAY 


Peace Corps Surveyor 


TO THE EDITOR: 


On behalf of the Class of 1961 I would 
like to protest the omission of the name of 
Robert Bjerre, ’61, from your list of Oberlin 
graduates now serving in the Peace Corps. 
I do not think it at all right for the Class of 
1960 to be able to claim to have the largest 
number of its grads in the Peace Corps. Our 
class deserves an equal distinction of having 
two classmates in the Corps. 

Bob graduated from Oberlin in January, 
1961, going on to Michigan to do graduate 
work in architecture. Because he had at- 
tended Lehigh University for two years be- 
fore coming to Oberlin, he was well pre- 
pared for road surveying work that the Peace 
Corps needed done in Tanganyika. He spent 
many weeks in training this last summer at 
Texas Western College in El Paso, Texas, 
followed by intensive physical conditioning 
at Camp Hammarskjold in Puerto Rico. He 
is now stationed at Tabora, in western 
Tanganyika, having just finished seven 
weeks of concentrated study of the East Afri- 
can language, Swahili. A Christmas card 
indicated that he was then preparing to be- 
gin a road survey through “impenetrable 
tsetse fly swamps,” and that a high powered 
rifle would be an excellent choice for his 
parents to make when selecting his Christ- 
mas gift... 

I find no more faults in your always well- 
written, edited, and photographed publica- 
tion. 

LEONARD H. WEsT, ’61 
Syracuse, New York 
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Under the Elms 


Faculty and Staff 


Frederick B. Artz, professor of his- 
tory, was one of seven experts selected 
to discuss who in today’s new head- 
lines will live longest in the history 
books of tomorrow, and what era in 
history is most reminiscent of today’s 
turbulence by the Washington Star at 
the 76th annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association in 
Washington, D. C. in December. Pro- 
fessor Artz chose Churchill as the 
man and the period of crisis follow- 
ing the French Revolution as the era. 


Franz Bzibo, assistant professor of 
conducting, was awarded a Ford Foun- 
dation grant to study with the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra for an 8 
to 10 week period beginning in April. 
The grant is part of a $395,000 three- 
year project to groom outstanding 
young conductors for future openings 
with major symphony orchestras in 
the United States. Professor Bibo was 
chosen one of four from twelve con- 
ductors, who, in turn, had been 
screened from a much larger group. 
From these four one or two will be 
chosen as guest conductors with the 
Baltimore, Washington, and _ Phila- 
delphia symphonies later on. 


Robert R. Haubrich, assistant pro- 
fessor of biology, was a recent speaker 
at Laurel School in Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, under the auspices of the Visit- 
ing Scientists Program of the Ohio 
Academy of Science. He spoke on the 
population explosion. 


Norman D. Henderson, assistant 
professor of psychology, has received 
two grants, payable to Oberlin College, 
in support of several research projects 
he has under way. A National Sci- 
ence grant of $10,400 will support a 
project entitled “Early Experience 
Studies in Animals,” which seeks to 
determine the influence that different 
rearing conditions will have on the 
adult behavior of animals. This re- 
search will take two years to complete. 
A Mental Health grant of $3,335 will 
underwrite a related one-year study 
entitled “Development of Conditioned 
Emotional Response in Mice.”  Pro- 
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fessor Henderson will be assisted by 
two or more students in these projects. 


Kiyoshi Ikeda, assistant professor 
of sociology and anthropology served 
as staff member in a Seminar in Com- 
munications sponsored by Michigan 
State University and the United States 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment in Berkeley Springs, West Vir- 
ginia during the week of January 21. 
The Seminar was attended by AID 
participants from foreign countries 
brought to the United States for ad- 
vanced study. The Seminar staff gave 
lectures and led discussions. 


R. Archibald Jelliffe, emeritus pro- 
fessor of English since 1949, is cur- 
rently writing book reviews for the 
Chicago Tribune. 


John W. Kneller, professor of 
French and chairman of the depart- 
ment, has been appointed managing 
editor of the French Review for a 
three-year term beginning with the 
fall issue, 1962. 


Ben W. Lewts, chairman of the de- 
partment of economics, testified and 
participated in a panel on wages and 
prices before the joint economic com- 
mittee of the House and Senate in 
Washington on February 2. A week 
before that he served with a group of 
economic and legal consultants to the 
Federal Reserve Board on board pol- 
icy toward bank holding companies 
and mergers. 


Dr. J. Herbert Nichols, ’11, emerit- 
us professor of physical education, 
spent several weeks in February visit- 
ing Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts; 
Darien, Connecticut; Princeton, New 
Jersey; Washington, D. C.; Philadel- 
phia, Rochester and Buffalo, New 
York, in conjunction with Camp Pemi, 
boy’s camp in Wentworth, New 
Hampshire, directed by Dr. Nichols, 
Thomas L. Reed, ’38, and Alfred N. 
Fauver, ’37. 


Arthur E. (Pinky) Princehorn, Col- 
lege photographer, won second award 
in a competition sponsored by the 
Great Lakes District of the American 
College Public Relations Association 
in January. The winning picture, 


About people and things 


which was judged in the news cate- 
gory, appears on the cover of the 1962 
Oberlin Appointment Calendar. It 
shows sixteen undergraduates stand- 
ing in the window grill openings in 
front of the King Building that was 
opened for classroom use this fall. 
Mr. Princehorn won from entries sub- 
mitted from more than 65 colleges and 
universities in the Great Lakes district. 


Forrest G. Tucker, emeritus profes- 
sor of physics, has been engaged in 
compiling a check list of basic physics 
books suitable for a strong under- 
graduate program, a project of the 
American Institute of Physics under 
a grant from the National Science 
Foundation. Oberlin is one of six 
colleges and universities cooperating 
with this project. Other institutions 
are Amherst, Pomona, Reed, Williams 
and Wesleyan. Suggestions from the 
six participating institutions will be 
incorporated in a final check list of 
basic books for an undergraduate li- 
brary in physics to be made available 
late in the spring. Oberlin’s contribu- 
tion will run to approximately 1400 
titles selected from the College’s 
physics collection. 


Thurston E. Manning, provost and 
professor of physics, met with the 
executive committee of the American 
Association of Physics Teachers at 
their meetings in New York City, Jan- 
uary 24-26. 


Dr. George P. Michaelides, emeritus 
dean of the Graduate School of The- 
ology, has been named by the Lorain 
County Commissioners as chairman of 
a seven-member board for a proposed 
Lorain County Junior College to be 
set up in Elyria. 


Joseph R. Reichard, professor of 
German, spoke on “The German Ad- 
vanced Placement Program of the Col- 
lege Board: its Significance and Prob- 
lems” at the German Language Teach- 
ers’ Institute at Kent State University 
in January. Professor Reichard has 
been chairman of the examining com- 
mittee for the German Advanced 
Placement Program for seven years 
and is serving his second year as chief 
reader. 


ELMS 


Robert Weinstock, associate pro- 
fessor of physics, presented a paper 
entitled “Iwo Common Textbook 
Errors: Brewster's Law and Huygens’ 
Principle” at the meetings of the 
American Association of Physics 
Teachers in New York City in Janu- 
ary. Professor Weinstock is also en- 
gaged in screening books in mathe- 
matics related to the teaching of 
physics in a project of the American 
Institute of Physics in their Docu- 
mentation Research Project under a 
grant from the National Science 
Foundation. 


On Leave Second Semester 


Seven members of the College and 
Conservatory faculty, on leave of ab- 
sence during the second semester, will 
be scattered throughout the nation, 
Europe, and Asia. Paul B. Arnold, 
40, professor of art, will be in Taiwan 
and Japan during the spring, and in 
Hawaii during the summer months, 
studying Indian temple architecture 
and sculpture and working with Japan- 
ese craftsmen in the making of wood- 
cut prints. While on Taiwan he will 
study the collection of Chinese art 
formerly in the Imperial Palace on 
the mainland and only recently brought 
out of hiding from the caves on the 
island. Robert A. Melcher, ’32, pro- 
fessor of music theory, will make his 
headquarters in Italy as he visits in- 
stitutions throughout Europe to ob- 
serve methods of teaching theory. 
Joseph R. Reichard, professor of Ger- 
man, will study the poetry of Eduard 
Morike and Schiller in the libraries of 
Stuttgart and Marback and gather 
tape-recorded cultural material in 
Munich and Vienna for use in the 
language lab. John L. Clough, Jr., 
assistant professor of music theory, 
will be in Boston continuing his work 
in programming music theory ma- 
terials for self-instruction in theory 
at the freshman level. George A. 
Lanyt, professor of government, will 
be teaching at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Paul H. Boase, 
associate professor of speech, and Ellis 
L. Van Atta, associate professor of 
psychology, will both spend the major 
portion of their leaves in Oberlin. 
Professor Boase will continue his re- 
search and writing of a monograph 
“Christian Socialism and the Social 
Gospel,” to be published in a volume 
entitled The Speaking of the Age of 
the Great Revolt, 1870-1898. He will 
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also work at historical societies in the 
East. Professor Van Atta is making 
a study of avoidance conditioning in 
albino rats. 


Ohio Foundation Gifts 


A total of $44,210 is Oberlin’s 
share in the unrestricted gifts made 
during 1961 by Ohio business firms 
to 32 independent colleges in the 
state. The report of the Ohio Founda- 
tion of Independent Colleges for the 
calendar year lists a total contribution 
of $1,005,472 from 1,395 contributing 
firms, a five per cent increase in the 
number of contributors over the year 
before. Gifts are made for the im- 
provement of faculty salaries. Twice 
as many Ohio businesses contributed 
to the OFIC this year than contributed 
to the next highest state of the 40 such 
college associations throughout the 
nation. Distribution is made for the 
fiscal year ending May 31, rather than 
the calendar year, so that Oberlin’s 
share may run considerably higher by 
that date. 


Robertson Memorial Fund 


A David Robertson Memorial Fund, 
income from which will be used to 
expand the Oberlin Festival of Con- 
temporary Music, has been established 
at the College, with Walter Aschaf- 
fenburg, ’51, assistant professor of 
music theory and composition, as 
chairman. Income from the Fund 
will be used in commissioning origi- 
nal compositions, for the performance 
of significant contemporary works by 
distinguished guest artists, and for lec- 
tures On contemporary music. It will 
not supplant the regular operating 
budget of the Festival of Contempo- 
rary Music. In its first three years, 
the Festival of Contemporary Music, 
founded by Mr. Robertson in 1951 
presented only works of composers as- 
sociated with Oberlin. Since 1954 it 
has expanded in scope and brought 
distinguished guest composers such as 
Aaron Copland to lead the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra and play their own and 
other outstanding compositions. Con- 
tributions should be made payable to 
Oberlin College and designated, specif- 
ically, for the David Robertson Fund. 


Research Status Program 


Beginning next fall faculty mem- 
bers will have a new opportunity for 
full-time scholarly research at full sal- 
ary, plus expenses, under a new “Re- 
search Status Program” approved by 
the Board of Trustees. From two to 
four members of the faculty will be 
relieved of teaching duties for periods 


up to one year to enable them to carry 
on scholarly research projects. In ad- 
dition to full salary they may receive 
grants up to $2500 to cover expenses 
of travel, apparatus, books, or manu- 
scripts. All faculty members who 
have served a minimum of two years 
are eligible to apply for research 
status, with preference being given to 
younger members of the faculty on 
permanent appointment presenting 
projects which will contribute directly 
to teaching effectiveness. Appoint- 
ments will be made by President Carr 
from applicants nominated by the di- 
visional faculty councils, subject to 
approval by the Board of Trustees. 


Shell Gift 


The Shell Companies Foundation of 
New York City has announced a grant 
of $1500 to the College under its 
Shell Assists program. This is a re- 
newal of a grant that was made to 
the College by the Foundation last 
year. The grant is divided into three 
groups, $500 for unrestricted use, 
$500 for general faculty development, 
and $500 for professional develop- 
ment by faculty members in the field 
of chemistry, physics and mathematics. 


University Travel Awards 


Travel awards of from $1200 to 
$1800 have been made available to 
faculty members by the Trustees of 
the Bureau of University Travel to 
be used either during the summer or 
during the regular school year for 
study or research projects outside the 
United States. Travel itself must play 
an important part in the project, not 
merely travel from this country to a 
single foreign destination, but travel 
from place to place in a project in- 
volving a comparison of activities at 
different locations. Awards, some 
three or four each year, are to be made 
by President Carr on the basis of ap- 
plications submitted to him in writing. 
These travel awards may be applied 
for as additional compensations for 
sabbatical research projects. 


Rev. Joseph F. King Resigns 


The Rev. Joseph F. King, minister 
of the First Congregational Church of 
Oberlin, and lecturer on homiletics in 
the Graduate School of Theology for 
the past 20 years, announced his res- 
ignation as of September 1 at the an- 
nual meeting of the First Church on 
January 25. Dr. King said that he 
had no plans for the future. A gradu- 
ate of Park College, Dr. King holds 
a B.D. degree from Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary and a Ph.D. from the 
University of Edinburgh. Oberlin 
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Rev. Joseph F. King 
Resigns post 


College granted him the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of divinity in 1958. 


Library Grant 


The College library is the recipient 
of a grant of $1,000 to enable it to 
revise and prepare for publication a 
catalog of its anti-slavery materials. 
Most of the library’s holdings in this 
field pre-date the Emancipation 
Proclamation of January 1, 1863. The 
grant is one of 78 to various colleges 
and universities by the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, a di- 
vision of the American Library As- 
sociation. 


Named Education Chairman 


Dr. Frank Laycock, currently chair- 
man of the department of education 
at the University of California, River- 
side campus, has been named profes- 
sor of education and chairman of the 
department at Oberlin. He will come 
to the campus next summer in con- 
nection with the master of arts in 
teaching program and will begin his 
regular classroom teaching in the fall. 

A native of Salt Lake City, Dr. Lay- 
cock holds both his B.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of Cali- 
fornia. He has taught at Chico State 
College, California College of Arts 
and Crafts, Oakland, and at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley cam- 
pus, as well as at Riverside. He has 
done extended research in the educa- 
tion of exceptional children, working 
last year in this field with Jean Piaget 
at the University of Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Among his studies is a con- 
sideration of post-war educational re- 
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forms on outstanding students in 
France and England. In 1952-53 he 
was Faculty Fellow at the University 
of Chicago, under the auspices of the 
Committee on Human Development 
of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 

Dr. Laycock is married; he and his 
wife have three children. 


Sears Roebuck Foundation Grant 


A cost of education grant to help 
cover costs of education for two Ober- 
lin College students enrolled under 
the National Merit Scholarship Corpo- 
ration, has been awarded the College 
by the Sears Roebuck Foundation. 
The grant of $1500, unrestricted, was 
made in the name of James P. 
Mitchell, ’63, Union Lake, Michigan, 
and R. Peter Anderson, Sommerville, 
New Jersey. 


French Department Play 


The department of French pre- 
sented Le Jeu de lAmour et du 
Hasard, by Pierre Marivaux on Feb- 
ruary 9 and 10 in Hall Auditorium. 
One of the masterpieces of French 
comedy of the 18th century, the play 
deals with the doubts and questions 
of a young girl about to be married 
to a suitor of her father’s choice. 

Leading roles were played by 
Liliane Grand-Perret of Menton, 
France, graduate assistant in French 
and Dennis F. Redmont, °64, of 
Washington, D. C., who was educated 
in France, and whose home is now 
in Boulogne sur Seine. 

Other roles were played by Karin 
Schomer, ’65, Chicago; Edward Free- 
man, ’64, Belmont, Massachusetts; 
Louis Janson, ’63, Skokie, Ilinois; and 
Richard Jones, ’°64, Webster Groves, 
Missouri. Directors of the play, which 
was given in French, were Simon 
Barenbaum, assistant professor of 
French, and W. Hayden Boyers, pro- 
fessor of French. The players were 
scheduled to give another perform- 
ance in March at the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. 


Spring Assembly Programs 


Assembly programs for the second 
semester will bring to the campus a 
number of noted men, outstanding in 
their fields. Speaker at the opening 
assembly on February 8 was play- 
wright Abe Burrows, director and 
producer of the current Broadway hit, 
How to Succeed in Business without 
Really Tryimg. Burrows’ son, James, 
is a senior in the College. Other Feb- 
ruary and March speakers include: 
Ben Brian Weber, composer, “An 


Artist Assembles Himself,” February 
15; Hugh Mac Lennan, department of 
English McGill University, “National 
Independence in the Modern World,” 
February 22; Richard Ellman, Depatt- 
ment of English, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, “The Compatibility of Joyce,” 
March 1; John N. Plank, department 
of government, Harvard University, 
“Prospects for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, March 8; Donald M. Wilson, 
deputy director of the United States 
Information Agency, “Creating the 
American Image Abroad,” March 15; 
Georges May, department of romance 
languages, Yale University, “Rousseau 
as a Man of Letters,’ March 22. 

President Robert K. Carr is sched- 
uled to speak on March 29 on the 
topic “Campus Issues.” 

Other speakers scheduled are: April 
12: J. Steven Watson, department of 


Dr. Frank Laycock 
New department chairman 


history, Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford, “George III — The Maligned 
Monarch”; April 19: Charles Malik, 
American University, visiting lecturer 
on international relations, “This 
Shaken Age”; May 10 (Honors 
Day): John Turkevich, department of 
chemistry, Princeton University, “A 
Glimpse of the World of a Scientist.” 

The speakers at the four traditional 
Senior Assemblies, chosen by the 
senior class, are: Robert Weinstock, 
associate professor of physics, “Two 
Kinds of Truth,” April 26; Barry Me- 
Gill, assistant professor of history, 
“Shorter Shadows,” May 3; Wolfgang 
Stechow, professor of art, “Humani- 
ties and Science: Cold War or Al- 
liance?” May 17, and Clyde Holbrook, 
professor of religion, “The Fate of 


Post Modern Man,” May 24. 
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A Look at Books 


By ELita C. PARMENTER, 15 


le has been exactly a year since we 
have brought our brief reviews of 
publications by alumni and _ faculty 
down to date. We are confident that 
this is by no means an exhaustive list, 
but it does include all of the books 
that have been called to our attention 
by the publishers. 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS AT KITTY HAWK. 
By Donald J. Sobol, ’48. Illustrated by 
Stewart Mackenzie. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 143 pp. $2.95. 


In his sixth book for young readers, 8 to 
12 years old, Don Sobol tells the stirring 
story of Wilbur and Orville Wright’s strug- 
gles at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, in the 
three years from 1900 to that fateful day, 
December 17, 1903, when they were the 
first to fly a power-propelled heavier-than- 
air craft for fifty-nine seconds. Well docu- 
mented, true to life, and faithful in its in- 
formation, the book is, as Don hoped it 
would be, something of a pioneer in its own 
right — a pioneer in children’s biographical 
books. With no underestimation of a child’s 
interest level, it tells the story of the Wright 
Brothers with such a fine sense of suspense 
and climax and clean writing that it marks 
a new achievement in books for children. 
Incidentally, Oberlin comes in for a brief 
mention in the book in reference to Kathar- 
ine Wright, sister of Wilbur and Orville, 
who graduated from Oberlin in 1898. Kath- 
arine presides over a luncheon at which her 
brothers entertain a distinguished visitor. 
She felt, writes Don, that “she must help 
Will and Orv. After all, she had gone to 
Oberlin, one of the best colleges in the coun- 
try.” —R. H. S. 


LIFE OF PETRARCH. By President Emeritus 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins, 47. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 276 pp. $6.50. 


In addition to its 37 chapters, the book 
has a note on the sources, an index of the 
works of Petrarch, an identifying list of 
Petrarch’s letters, and a general index. It 
is the latest of Dr. Wilkins’ numerous works 
on Petrarch and is regarded by the author 
as the culmination of his scholarly work. In- 
ternationally known as the great Petrarch 
scholar of today, Dr. Wilkins has been made 
an honorary citizen of Arqua, the town 
where Petrarch died. 


Boss KET, A LIFE OF CHARLES F. KETTER- 
ING. By Mrs. Rosamond McPherson Young, 


34. New York — London — Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 210 pp. $3.50. 


A warm, friendly story of the life of a 
modest man of boundless curiosity. Because 
“Boss Ket’ always wanted to know why or 
why not, the world received the self-starter 
in the automobile, knockless gasoline, the 
electric cash register, and the light-weight 
diesel engine. Mrs. Young’s book gives the 
reader a clear impression of the fertile mind 
and the eager questing of Mr. Kettering as 
a young man and on through his life. And 
it’s exciting. At the close of the book 34% 
pages are used to list the decorations, awards, 
and honorary degrees he had received from 
governments, professional societies, colleges, 
and universities. 


CRITICISM 


THE NEW ROMANTICS, A REAPPRAISAL OF 
THE NEW CRITICISM. By Richard J. Foster, 
‘49. Bloomington, Indiana: University of 
Indiana Press. 238 pp. $5.75. 
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For a number of years Richard Foster, 
who is an assistant professor of English at 
the University of Minnesota, has been pub- 
lishing critical articles in the Hudson Re- 
view, Accent, Antioch Review, Criticism, 
and elsewhere. Now two of these essays, 


“Criticism as Poetry,’ which won the Long- 


and “The Romanticism of I. A. Richards” 
are reprinted here, in revised form, along 
with a number of other essays in this discus- 
sion of the New Critics. Holding to the 
idea that the New Critics are romantic, not 
classic, and that their romanticism has been 
“part of the ‘romantic reaction’ against sci- 
ence and reason which they themselves have 
observed and sometimes criticized in the art 
and thought of this and the last century,” 
Mr. Foster singles out four critics for espe- 
cial discussion, and describes their pilgrim- 
age from opposition to romanticism to defi- 
nite romantic tendencies. —R. H. S. 


HISTORY 


THE COMING Fury. By Bruce Catton, ’20, 
h’56. E. B. Long, Director of Research. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc. 565 pp. (including 90 pp. of 
notes, bibliography, and index). $7.50. 
This first volume of The Centennial His- 
tory of the Civil War, commissioned by 
Doubleday & Company and the New York 
Times in 1955, is the result of years of pains- 
taking research. Mr. Catton, who has writ- 
ten the book in the incomparable style that 
has made him one of the outstanding writers 
on the American Civil War, as well as the 
foremost authority, gives full credit to the re- 
search staff that made the book possible. 
That staff, headed by Mr. E. B. Long, for- 
merly with The American People’s Encyclo- 
pedia, had the cooperation of many of the 
nation’s leading scholars. This first volume 
deals with the period from April, 1960, 
when the Democratic Convention opened at 
Charleston, North Carolina, to the opening 
battle of the war, the Battle of Bull Run. It 
traces the progress of the nation toward the 
conflict that tore it apart, and the story has 
all the marks of a classic tragedy. A No- 
vember Book-of-the-Month Club selection 
—R. H. S. 


REDSKINS, RUFFLESHIRTS, AND REDNECKS: 
INDIAN ALLOTMENTS IN ALABAMA AND 
MISSISSIPPI, 1830-1860. By Mary Elizabeth 
Young, 50. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 217 pp. including bibliogra- 
phy, index, and list of other books in this 
series. $5.00. 

Miss Young’s book is Volume 61 in The 
Civilization of the American Indian Series 
which was inaugurated in 1932 by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. Her book is an 
account of the allotment policy first em- 
ployed on a large scale in the Choctaw treaty 
of 1830, the Creek treaty of 1832, and the 
Chickasaw treaty of 1834. It points up the 
complications which arose from the applica- 
tion of Anglo-American values, such as pri- 
vate property and free contract, to the evolv- 
ing but unevenly “Americanized” Indian 
civilization. It also provides a vignette of 
the pursuit of speculation and its results for 
the Indian, the “aristocratic” speculator, and 
the white settler of the Indian domain. 


PUERTO RICAN POLITICS AND THE NEW 
DEAL. By Thomas G. Mathews, ’49. Gaines- 
ville, Florida: University of Florida Press. 
325 pp. plus bibliography and index. $8.00. 

Here is a study in detail of the political 
activity in Puerto Rico during the period of 
the New Deal administration 1n Washing- 
ton, focusing on the interaction between the 
two governmental centers of San Juan and 
Washington. The author presents an expo- 
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sition of the political picture prior to the 
election of 1932. There is a six-page fore- 
word by Rexford Guy Tugwell, a former 
governor of Puerto Rico. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ITALIAN SUMMER. By Mrs. Horace R. 
(BOBBY) WESTBROOK (Roberta E. Baierle- 
Price, °32). State College, Pennsylvania: 
The Himes Printing Company. 102 pp. 


Bobby Westbrook left her position as edi- 
tor of the Family Page of the Daily Record, 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, to spend last 
summer in Europe, mostly in Rome, with 
excursions to Naples, Venice, Pisa, and 
Florence, as well as other Italian cities. 
During the three summer months she wrote 
daily accounts of her experiences, which 
were printed in the Daily Record, with date- 
lines from June 14 (Over England) to Au- 
gust 25 (Olympic Games, Rome). Actually, 
the columns began as early as February 23, 
with the first projection of the trip, and 
ended September 7, after her return. Those 
columns are reproduced in this attractive 
little book, and are guaranteed to bring back 
nostalgic memories to anyone who has 
visited these areas. The essays are graphic 
and delightfully personal. In Rome, where 
she spent most of the summer, Bobby visited 
Joseph Wheeler, ’33, executive officer, Uni- 
ted States Information Service, and his wife 
Shirley (36), Bobby’s sister. —R. H. S. 


MAN’S CONCERN FOR His FELLOW MAN. 
By Arnaud C. Marts, ’°10. Geneva, New 
York: The W. F. Humphrey Press, Inc. 57 
pp. plus appendices and index. $2.00. 

Asking “Why do American people give 
eight billion dollars each year to worthy 
causes?,” Arnaud Marts, in this book, gives 
a swift review of civilized man’s philanthrop- 
ic nature and efforts through forty cen- 
turies, dating back to 2000 B.C. The Ham- 
murabic Code, written about that time, called 
upon the Babylonian people to take care that 
‘Justice be done to widows, orphans, and 
the poor.” Marts traces the development 
from personal charity on to the present day 
when churches, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, various medical causes are all direct 
beneficiaries of giving by the whole public 
and as a result of fund campaigns conducted 
by professional organizations. 


THE WEAVER’S BOOK: FUNDAMENTALS OF 
HANDWEAVING. By Harriet Tidball, ’31. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 167 
pp. plus index. $5.50. 

The beginning weaver will find this book 
most helpful. Its 29 chapters are illustrated 
by 37 photographs and more than 100 dia- 
grams and drawings. Difficult terms are de- 
fined. Step-by-step instructions guide the 
beginner. There is discussion of design, 
fabric, techniques, structural weaves, and 
other matters of concern to the weaver. 


RELIGION 


Is DEATH THE END? THE CHRISTIAN 
ANSWER. By Carroll E. Simcox, t’30. 
Greenwich, Connecticut: Seabury Press. 96 
Dp. bei). 

In his preface to this small book the au- 
thor says that few subjects evoke more ques- 
tions from all sorts and conditions of people 
than does the Christian doctrine of eternal 
life. His book attempts to set forth that doc- 
trine simply, drawing on the Scriptures and 
on the remarks of a variety of other authors 
for illustrations. 


PRAYERS FROM 
Compiled by Rob- 


WITH ONE _ VOICE, 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


ert Merrill Bartlett,’21. New York: Thomaé 
Y. Crowell Company. 181 pp. $3.50. 


This is a collection of prayers for young 
people. The writers include poets, prophets, 
educators and leaders in the struggle for 
peace and brotherhood, from countries rang- 
ing from America to Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. Among the authors represented are 
Gandhi, Kagawa, Albert Schweitzer, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, and Stephen Vincent Benét. 
There are prayers for special days, for broth- 
erhood, for strength, for justice, and prayers 
of praise. They represent every religious 
faith. Brief biographies of the authors, a 
section of acknowledgments, an index of au- 
thors and sources, and an index of titles are 
added at the end. 


SCIENCE 


NERVES AND MUSCLES. By Robert Galam- 
bos, °35. New York: Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc. 136 pp., including index. $0.95. 
This is an Anchor Original paperback 
book, one in Anchor’s Science Study Series. 
It is an introduction to biophysics. From 
the idea that what went on in living things 
was too complex for men to understand sci- 
ence has come to firm belief that the special 
rules operating for nerves and muscles are 
simple variants of the well-known laws all 
matter obeys. How this idea grew out of 
physical and chemical measurements on liv- 
ing tissue is the main topic of the book. It 
is written in simple, straightforward lan- 
guage, exciting because of the discoveries, 
experiments, and facts it deals with. 


SOCIOLOGY 


THE TWENTY BILLION DOLLAR CHAL- 
LENGE: A NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR DE- 
LINQUENCY PREVENTION. By Kenyon 
Scudder, °13, and Kenneth Beam, t,17. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 236 pp. 
plus references and index. $4.50. 


The authors took their title from the fact 
that delinquency and crime cost taxpayers 
more than twenty billion dollars a year. 
They wrote with three purposes in mind: 
To arouse citizens to their responsibility in 
the prevention of delinquency in their own 
communities; to indicate how they can go 
about meeting this responsibility through 
cooperative effort; and to point out the need 
of effective planning and leadership on 
every level — community, city, county, state, 
and national — with special emphasis on the 
last. 


THE ACQUAINTANCE PROCESS. By Theo- 
dore M. Newcomb, ’24. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 296 pp. plus refer- 
ences and index. $7.50. 


In this book the author describes the test- 
ing of hypotheses concerning person-to-per- 
son relationships in the natural, realistic set- 
ting of the college residence. Two groups 
of 17 young men, no two of whom had 
met before, were the subjects of the research 
project in two successive years. Professor 
Newcomb and his assistants were seeking 
answers to the question of how strangers get 
acquainted. In his preface he remarks that 
“the phenomena of getting acquainted are 
full of interesting surprises.” 


TEXT BOOKS 


SETS, LOGIC AND AXIOMATIC THEORIES. 
By Robert R. Stoll, professor of mathema- 
tics, Oberlin College. San Francisco: W. H. 
Freeman and Company. 200 pp. plus a 
13-page introduction. $2.25. 

The book is an introduction to the na- 
ture of modern abstract mathematics, and is 
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1898 


Mr. and Mrs. Gustave ‘‘Gus’’ Seaman live in 
Oberlin during the summer but spend the win- 
ters, November to May, at 1040 35th Ave. N., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Grandson, Richard ‘Dick”’ 
Seaman, °55, is assistant to President Carr and 
lives in Oberlin with his wife, Susan Curtis, 
°56, and their two boys. 


1906 


Benjamin G. Allen has given up his house 
and has gone to make his home with his son at 
17 Terrace Road, W. Hartford, Conn. 

Aldine Metzler has been making a study of 
the birds of the San Francisco Bay region “‘for 
my own amusement and benefit and for the bene- 
fit of the San Fernando Valley Audubon So- 


ciety.” 


1907 


Mary E. Moxcey, m, has moved into the rest 
home in Pilgrim Place, Claremont, Calif., be- 
cause of a spinal difficulty that prevents her 
keeping house alone. But her health has im- 
proved so that she continues to have some active 
share in church and community life. 


1909 


Mrs. Arthur W. Davidson (Ethel Cosgrove) 
has published Around the World with Mom, 
Dad, and Punkin. The book may be ordered 
($2.50) from Koinonia Foundation, Pikesville 
Box 5744, Baltimore 8, Md. Proceeds from the 
book so ordered will go to the Koinonia Founda- 
tion, an organization which for ten years past 
has been training people for the same sort of 
work that the Peace Corps is undertaking. The 
Davidsons made a two-year trek around the 
globe, making friends everywhere among local 
people. 


1910 


Howard Robinson retired in November 1961 
from the Cook County Public Aid Administra- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., where he had been a voca- 
tional counselor since 1949. After his wife’s 
death a year ago and his own retirement he 
has gone to live with his son and daughter-in-law 
at 5414 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Swan (Enid Sutton, 
715) had a wonderful trip abroad last summer. 
Their four “‘children’’ in or near New York City 
saw them off. In England they had visits with 
two other sons, Jon, 750, and Arthur, 746. 


1911 


In November Hubert Herring addressed the 
San Bernardino-Valley College forum-lecture on 
“What’s Happening to Our Good Neighbor 
Policy?”’ Herring is professor of Latin Ameri- 
can civilization at Pomona College and Claremont 
Graduate School, where he began teaching in 
1944. For the past 30 years he has made an an- 
nual trip to the 20 republics to the South and has 
published extensively both books and articles in 
the field. 


1913 


During their seven-month trip around the 
world, Mr. and Mrs. J. Holmes Ford (Louise 
Ford, ’23) saw many Oberlinians, including 
Hugh and Nancy MacNair, 759, and Paul Dett- 
man, °43, in South India; Dr. Pauline Jeffery, 
"16, at Kotagiri Medical Fellowship in Nilgris, 
India; Martha Van Allen Miller, ac, in Coonoor, 
India; Michael Lockwood, ’55, in Colombo; 
Virginia Anthony Moody, ’20, in Vevey, Switzer- 
land; Norman and Sonia Moyer Uransky, ’47 
and ’45, in Frankfurt, Germany; Prof. Walter 
Horton in Edinburgh; and Audrey Hayden 
Gradle, 715, in Warwick Castle, England. 

Mary Johnston, retired school teacher, writes, 
“For the next two years I will be the custodian 
for the United Thank Offering for Cleveland 
East Region, Diocese of Ohio. I am glad to do 
this for the Episcopal Church’s missions.” 

W. Harrison Mack, professor emeritus, school 
of engineering, University of Michigan, reports 
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ELLA C. PARMENTER, ’15 


HONORED AS HISTORIAN. 


Edward T. Heald, ’07, historian and associate secretary- 


treasurer of the Stark County Historical Society, Canton, Ohio, was awarded the Martha Kin- 
ney Cooper Ohioana Library Award for “distinguished service to Ohio” at the Ohioana Day 


at the Neil House, Columbus, last October. 


of local history, and his major work, The Stas 


Mr. Heald was presented a citation in the field 
‘k County Story, was labeled as “impressive . . . 


a monumental work.” The history runs to four volumes and contains 5,081 pages. ‘For 
your unequalled contribution in the field of Ohio local history,” the award read, for your 
singleness of purpose in following your vision of the complete county history for your suc- 
cess in making your community history-conscious, The Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioana 
Library Association for Your Distinguished Service to Ohio in the Field of Local Histor 
proudly presents to you, an adopted son of Ohio, this Ohioana Citation 1961.” ; 


a move to Geneseo, N. Y. His wife is professor 
in and acting director of the division of library 
education in Geneseo State College. 


Mrs. Earl A. Peabody (Mildred Braun) of 
Wakeman, Ohio, organized the library there 
and was librarian for nine years. She is now 
retired. 


1914 


Juliet Endly retired last June as librarian of 
Pfeiffer College, N. C., and is living with her 
sister, Zellah Endly Sockman, ’12, in New York 
City. 


1915 


Mrs. S. H. Benner (Edna Bruner) reports 
from Lindsey, Ohio, that she still teaches a 
few piano pupils. She taught at Fisk University 
for three years and played organ and taught 
privately in Fremont, Ohio for 22 years. After 


her marriage in 1940 she lived in Tulsa, Okla., 
for six years. Has been in Lindsey since then. 


Nathan ‘‘Nate” and Laura Mack write, “We 
have two new grandsons, Jay Poulter born in 
Pittsburgh in Feb. 1961, and Eric Woodhouse 
born in San Francisco in July.” Jay Poulter 
is the son of Ruth ‘Rusty’ Mack, ’45. 

Rachael Schauffler, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Schauffler (Dorothy Allen, ’26), ap- 
peared in a picture in a Peace Corps story in 
Life Magazine on Jan. 5. 


1917 


Laura Coe Banghart wrote in December, 
“Just returned from a six-month trip around the 
world on a German freighter from Vancouver, 
B. C., to San Francisco. Stops: Australia, 
Arabia, Egypt. Trips by train in England and 
Scotland and by air in Germany. Returning 
via Curacao and Panama Canal.” 


Mrs. Marion Heusner Crossen sails on March 
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® on the S.S. Iberia for the Far East — Hono- 
lulu, Japan, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, 
India. Then she goes to Aden, Suez, Cairo, 
and on to Naples. From Naples she will fly 
to Spain and tour that country, returning to 
New York on May 9 on the S.S. Saturnia. Her 
trip last year took her ‘‘down under”’ to Australia 
and New Zealand. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Deeter (Anne Husted) 
find retirement “not very different from em- 
ployment, for with the part-time job with Kiwanis 
(Clarence is secretary of Cleveland’s down-town 
Kiwanis) and place on the boards of several 
organizations, the male member of the Deeter 
firm is gone from home almost as much as 
formerly.’’ Last year’s highlights for them were 
the Washington Pilgrimage of the Religious 
Heritage of America in June Fm ou hon ce) 
Toronto to Kiwanis International . a slow 
trip to the West Coast, two weeks in Hawaii, 
return through the Northwest.’’ Clarence had 
an operation in December to relieve a pinched 
nerve in the back and left shoulder. All well 
now. 


Clarence W. Hager, husband of Pauline Al- 
ford Hager died in September. She has sold 
the farm in Tigard, Ore., for suburban develop- 
ment and is now on an 18-acre diversified fruit 
ranch out of Yakima, next to her daughter. 


1918 


Enjoying her retirement from the Los Angeles 
High School, Lucy Rice Winkler made a two 
and a half month tour of South America, and 
spent Christmas at Oaxaca, Mexico. Then she 
combined a two-week ski jaunt at Yosemite Na- 
tional Park with a visit to her son Richard, his 
wife, and their two small children, Robert, 22 
months, and Stanley, 5 months, at their Mill 
Valley home near San Francisco. She lives at 
927 South Ogden Drive, Los Angeles 36. 


1919 


Walter K. Bailey was re-elected to a second 
term as president of the United Appeal of Greater 
Cleveland at the annual meeting of trustees and 
members in December. Previous to his service 
as president, Bailey had been a captain in UA’s 
Division A for 14 years, Corporation Gifts 
chairman in 1958 and 1959, and Treasurer in 
1960. 


Mrs. Emil W. Kark (Dorothy Tostevin) 
writes: ‘‘We are now living in the sunny 
south from Nov. 1 to June 1 and spend our 
summers in Racine, Wis., our home town. I 
would like to contact Oberlin people in Ft. 
Lauderdale. My phone is Logan 6-9983.’”’ The 
address is 1867 N.E. 32nd St., Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. 


When La Moille “Molly” Pugh came to 
Oberlin to attend Class and Club Presidents 
council meetings she made a vacation trip of it. 
Left Santa Barbara on Oct. 10 and returned on 
Nov. 10, with numerous stops along the way. 
She keeps busy with her own Secretarial Cen- 
ter, having her office in her home at 309 W. Ar- 
rellaga St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


1921 


The Sixth Race (the English edition of 
They Stand Invincible) by Robert M. Bartlett, 
has now been published by Blackie of London. 
Mention of this book was included in ‘‘A Look 
at Books” in the March 1961 Alumni Magazine. 


When her husband retired last fall, Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Landis (Esther Lang) reports that they 
moved to the West Coast of Florida. 


1923 

Mrs. Lawrence W. Corbett (Elisabeth James) 
writes, “Going to see three sons in Massachu- 
setts{ Texas; and ‘Wyoming keeps us busy.” 

Marion F. Dunscomb and Mr. Will Hessel- 
bart were married on Jan. 20, 1962. Their ad- 
dress is 209 Walnut St., Lindsey, Ohio. 

Kenneth R. Telfer, marketing consultant with 
the F: W. Dodge Corp., contributed an article 
to the current issue of the Journal of Market- 
ing published by the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation. The title is ‘““How to Measure Sales 
Against Market Potential in the Construction 
Industry.” 


1924 


Agnes Bate Spies, organist at St. Thomas of 
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Canterbury Episcopal Church in Long Beach, 
Calif., is working on the program committee for 
the national convention of the American Guild 
of Organists to be held in Los Angeles in July, 
sponsored by Los Angeles, Long Beach, and 
Pasadena Valley Chapters. 


Louis C. Keller is assistant principal of the 
high school in Findlay, Ohio, and also principal 
of the summer school sessions of the city 
schools, which, as Peg Keller writes, ‘‘doesn‘t 
leave much time for anything else. Peg is still 
working for the YMCA in Findlay, and Lou is 
on the Y Board. 


1925 


Irving “‘Bob’’ Channon Jr. calls our attention 
to the fact that he is listed in the Alumni Regis- 
ter with his brother’s title instead of his own. 
He is retired manager and superintendent of 
development for variety stores, working for 
S. S. Kresge Co. of Detroit, Butler Bros. of 
Chicago, and Sprouse Reitz Co. of Portland, 
Ore. 


James S. “Jim’’ Constantine and Miss Kath- 
arine “‘Carolina’’? von Wenck, ’26, Gr., are con- 
ducting their second Classical World Tour this 
summer. The tour is planned for the traveler in- 
terested in Classical Greece and Rome, to ac- 
quaint him at first hand with what remains of 
the ancient world on native soil. Both leaders 
have had long experience in this area with the 
Bureau of University Travel and with inde- 
pendent travel and study. Jim is associate pro- 
fessor of classics at the University of Virginia. 
“Carolina” is associate dean of women and di- 
rector of recreation at Oberlin College. 


Kathryn Kleinhaus McCoy has a year-old 
granddaughter named Kathryn Lynne McCoy. 


1926 


Hilda Humes and Edgar Burrows were mar- 
ried on Oct. 20, 1961 and are living in Bellaire, 
Ohio. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lynn Fork (Elizabeth Harsch) 
announce the birth of their first grandson, Carl 
Richard. The baby’s parents are students in 
Cambridge, Mass., where the father hopes soon 
to have a Ph.D. in spectroscopy from M.I.T. 
The Forks themselves have built a new home on 
a lake southeast of Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mrs. Harry B. Price (Betty Rugh) is in 
New York City where her husband is executive 
director of the International Mass Education 
Movement. Their daughter Joan and her hus- 
band are at the Mayo Clinic, following a tour 
of duty the year before with Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer in Africa. Their son, Douglas, after four 
years in the Air Force, is doing graduate work 
in Washington, D. C. Betty’s main interests 
outside the home are the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and the hospitality program for foreign 
visitors to New York and Washington. 


Norman Shaw, associate editor of the Cleve- 
land Press and News, is the 1961 recipient of the 
Spencer D. Irwin Memorial Award. The award 
provides funds for ‘‘a leader of the Greater 
Cleveland community” to visit Israel. Norman 
and his wife (Lois Read) and their 12-year-old 
son will make the Israel visit in the late spring 
or early summer. Recipient of the 1960 Irwin 
award was Nathaniel Howard, 719. 


1927 


“We moved to Fort Myers, Fla., in August 
1961,” reports Mrs. George A. Bennett (Theo 
Bane). 


Mr. and Mrs. John C. Kennedy (Miriam Pea- 
body, 731), after seven weeks of intensive train- 
ing at Los Banos College in the Philippines, 
were assigned to go, about the first of December, 
to Bonawan, Siaton, Negros Oriental, P.I., to 
begin their work as Peace Corps teachers. 


1928 


Charlotte Kerr, a teacher in the Reading, Pa., 
School District, writes, ‘““Built my own home 
recently on a hill-top near Reading. All visitors 
are welcome.” Address: Box 387, R.D. 3, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

From Robert P. Louis, ‘“‘Back at Shaw High 
School after an absence of two years -— brief 
excursion with business office, University of 
New Hampshire and New York Titans. Prac- 
tical experience in business world makes a bet- 
ter teacher.’ Louis teaches business education 
in the East Cleveland, Ohio, school. 


Henry F. Rood, senior vice president and a 
director of Lincoln National Life, had an article 
in the Oct. 9 issue of Eastern Underwriter. The 
title was ‘‘Life Insurance Company Income 
Tax Act of 1959 as Viewed in 1961.” He was 
a member of the life insurance tax advisory 
committee to the U.S. Treasury Dept. and in 
1959 was appointed chairman of the newly- 
formed advisory committee on _ interpretation 
of company Federal income tax law. 


Mrs. Robert W. Van Houten (Martha Tuck- 
ley) has sent the following new address: 34 
Addison Dr., Short Hills, N. J. 


Roland Walker, professor of biology at Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, has been named act- 
ing chairman of the department, according to 
the Dec. 15 issue of Science. 


1929 


Mrs. Katherine Porter Williamson of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has receiveed the title, ‘‘Certified 
Social Worker,’ and may follow her name 
with the letters CSW. The certification program 
is the result of more than a year of planning by 
the National Association of Social Workers. It 
was designed as a means of identifying to the 
public professional social workers who meet basic 
qualifications in both training and experience. 


1930 


Mary McDonald Larsen writes that their son 
will graduate from The Citadel, Charleston, 
S. C., in June and their daughter from St. 
Mary’s Junior College in Raleigh, N. C. 

Mrs. Charles B. Williamson (Margaret Rey- 
nolds) is the First Lady of Erie, Pa. Her hus- 
band was elected mayor of that city in Nov. 
The Erie Times-News had a most complimentary 
feature article about her soon after the election. 


1931 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Limbach (Edna Gluck) 
returned to Middletown, Conn., in September 
after five months in Mexico. He is professor of 
art at Wesleyan University. Edna _ writes, 
“Butch had a wonderful five months in Mexico 
— I wish you could have seen his show of 
drawings and of the rubbings he made in 
Oaxaca. The time in Mexico was one of his 
most productive times.” 


Beginning next summer, Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Nute (Mary C. ‘“‘Ginger’’ Rogers) will be 
at the American Hospital, Gaziantep, Turkey. 
Their daughter Irine is a sixth former this year 
and a prefect at Arts Educational School, Tring, 
Hertfordshire, England, and next year will con- 
tinue her studies in London. Christie is a senior 
at George School and pondering a choice of 
college. 

Dudley B. Reed, director of advertising for 
the Marion Power Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, 
was the subject of a feature article on ‘People 
We’re Proud To Know” in the Marion Star. 
He is a member of the board of directors of the 
Family Service Society. He has also been 
chairman of the annual Christmas Seal cam- 
paign for the county, publicity and training 
chairman for the United Appeal, and is presi- 
dent of the United Community Services or- 
ganization. These are only a few of the activities 
described in the warmly approving article. 

In October Mrs. Chalmer J. Roy (Elizabeth 
Richards) went to India via Hawaii and Hong 
Kong to join her husband in New Delhi. He had 
been sent there a few months earlier as a geology 
consultant through Iowa State University. They 
expected to start home in February and to make 
it a trip around the world. 


Dr. Newell Stannard, professor of radiation 
biology and associate dean for Graduate Studies 
at the University of Rochester Medical School, 
Rochester, N. Y., spent most of October and 
November at the National Institute of Radio- 
logical Sciences in Chiba City, Japan, where 
he acted as director for an international course 
in radiological health. The course was spon- 
sored jointly by the World Health Organization 
and the International Atomic Energy Agency 
with the cooperation of the Japanese govern- 
ment. Students came from fourteen countries 
in the Far East and were about equally divided 
between physicians and physicists. ‘In talking 
with and learning to know these students and 
their countries,’ commented Dr. Stannard, ‘‘the 
significance of institutions like the Oberlin 
Shansi Memorial Association seemed very real 
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indeed. The visit also provided an opportunity 
to visit many Japanese universities and other 
institutions and to see the fine work being done 
in this bastion of diligence, industriousness and 
courtesy where the United States is so ably 
represented by our classmate, Edwin O. Reisch- 
aur. Its3 


1932 


According to the Dec. 1961 Life Aetna-izer, 
William G. Adams, who joined Aetna’s Toledo 
agency three years after graduation, has had 
“outstanding years’’ ever since, ‘‘He has sub- 
mitted an application a week for over 1260 
weeks; he is a life member of MDRT; he has 
qualified for NOQA each year sifice its inception ; 
he is a 26-time Regionaire; he became a Senior 
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TAKES BIKE HIKE IN MOROCCO. Alice 
Langelier, 14, standing, above, with her bi- 
cycle in front of the mosque in Casablanca, 
took a bicycle jaunt last September around 
Morocco. Miss Langelier, who lives in Paris, 
rode her bicycle from Paris to Nice and over 
to Marseille, where she took a boat to Cas- 
ablanca, then rode all around — to Rabat, 
Fez, Marrakech, returning to Paris the same 
way. Miss Langelier writes that ‘‘it’s a beau- 
tiful land, with fine white villas, hotel, and 
good roads the French built, but HOT... 
and oh the flies, fleas, mosquitoes, and cock- 
roaches, big as lobsters!!’” Miss Langelier 
has bicycled through most of Europe. 


Field Underwriter in 1958; and is a qualifier for 
the 1962 Leaders Seminar. He has served the 
insurance industry as president of the Toledo 
LUA and CLU Chapters and his community 
as a member of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Community Chest, and the Red Cross.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Criss (Florence Large) 
moved to Evansville, Ind., in October. He is 
petroleum engineer with Oil Field Research. 
Florence is a caseworker with Family and 
Children’s Service. Their daughter Winifred 
is a sophomore at Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo. 


Beth Herring Rose is instructor and director 
of the demonstration nursery school at Santa 
Rosa Junior College, Calif. 


1933 


Mrs. John Martin (Gretchen Jaeger) is teach- 
ing kindergarten (her 10th year) in Toledo, Ohio. 
Her daughter Gaya is married and a home 
service director for Ohio Fuel Gas Co. in Fre- 
mont. Son George is a sophomore at Hobart 
College. Husband is project engineer with 
Owens-Illinois. 

In January Doubleday & Co. published Cooks, 
Gluttons, and Gourmets by Betty Wason, who 
is Mrs. Neville T. G. Hall in private life. 


1934 


Directors of Textron Inc. elected Robert S. 
Eisenhauer a vice-president of the company. He 
had been director of public relations and ad- 
vertising and will continue to be responsible for 
these activities. He and his wife (Frances 
Spelbrink, ’38) and their four children live in 
3arrington, R. I. 
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Mrs. Arthur Jasspe (Myrtle Pusey), who 
got her M.S.W. at New York University last 
June, is now training new employees in the 
Bureau of Child Welfare, Division of Maternity 
Shelter Care, as assistant superintendent of 
social casework. 


Everard P. Webster is quality control man- 
ager at the Pepperidge Farm frozen food division 
plant, Downingtown, Pa. 


1935 

Mrs. C. William Chilman (Catherine Street) 
is parent education specialist in the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
She has done considerable free-lance writing for 
various magazines, including Parents. She is 
also working on a study of married college stu- 
dents, with a grant from the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Her daughter Peggy, ’62, has just an- 
nounced her engagement to a classmate, John 
Carpenter. Another daughter is a sophomore at 
Hiram College, and a third is in high school. 


Mrs. C. Donald Clark (Evelyn Kiddle) has 
been teaching elementary school for nearly 
three years and doing graduate study in ele- 
mentary education and related subjects at Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. “Our two 
older girls are married,’”’ she writes. ‘‘Judy is 
a speech therapist in the Toledo schools and 
Linda is a registered nurse at our Ashtabula 
Hospital. Margaret is a freshman in high 
school. Don, ’36, and I would like to hear 
from anyone in classes 1935 and 1936.” 


1936 


Mrs. Dayton E. Carritt (Jeanne Brooks) is 
working with a group on revision of elementary 
school science — an outgrowth of the physical 
science committee at M.I.T. Her husband is 
professor of oceanography at M.I.T. Last Sep- 
tember they moved into a ‘‘new old house” in 
Concord, Mass. 


Philip Jones, a member of the faculty of the 
State University of New York at Fredonia, ap- 
peared as bass soloist with the Erie (Pa.) Phil- 
harmonic Chorus in its ninth presentation of the 
Messiah. Jones has sung in musical comedy 
and opera and has been soloist with outstanding 
symphony orchestras, has toured the country 
extensively in recital-lecture tours, and has sung 
on radio. 

“Our son Craig is now a freshman at Oberlin, 
residing at Burton Hall,’’ writes Mrs. Kenneth 
N. Packard (Miriam Sargeant). ‘‘He is en- 
joying life in the States after 8% years in Lon- 
don, but we do not know whether his class- 
mates enjoy his bagpipe playing !”’ 


1937 


I. Croom Beatty III reports the birth of a 
grandson, Croom Beatty V, born on June 12, 
1960. The child’s father, Croom IV, teaches 
at Christ School, Arden, N. C. Croom’s older 
daughter, Sandra, was married to Charles Clea- 
ver on Dec. 25, 1960. 


Philip H. Gregory, m, t, resigned in Novem- 
ber as full-time pastor. His present status is 
“retired,” but he finds himself quite busy. 

Patricia Wiley Sullenberger is assistant profes- 
sor of psychiatric nursing at the Medical College 
of Virginia in Richmond. Her B.S. is from 
Johns Hopkins University and M.S. from the 
University of Maryland School of Nursing. 


1938 


Mrs. Paul Asmussen (Morley Brand) writes, 
“T am slightly surprised to find myself in the 
sixth year of teaching and am still in the blessed 
ranks or those who love their work.’’? She and 
her son Chris sing in the church choir and 
he edits the Luther League Bulletin and teaches 
a Sunday School class. 


Samuel S. Dubin, formerly a research psy- 
chologist for Pennsylvania’s state health depart- 
ment, has been named associate professor of 
psychology at Pennsylvania State University. 
He will do research work, principally in the 
field of management education. 

Marian R. Emerine is executive secretary for 
Hill, Darlington, and Grimm, investment coun- 
selors, in New York City and lives in Middle- 
field, Mass. 

Too long to quote here is the account the 
Lin Gressits (Margaret Kriete) give of their 
exploring last March-July in mountains, plains, 
rain forests, and sea coasts ‘down under.’”’ 


Bunya pines, Antarctic beeches, termite castles 
that towered above them, great waterfalls, deep 
gorges, roads in Moresby made of crushed 
stone that was full of jasper, carnelian, and other 
chalcedonies — these are hints of the variety of 
experiences they had as they collected insects, 
birds, rats, and rocks in Australia and New Zea- 
land. 


The Robert A. Hook family have been home 
owners in Waverly, Ohio, since Jan. 1960. The 
children are Bobby, 10%, and Sandra, 5. Bob 
and his wife, are active in local church, P.T.A., 
and choral work. He is section head of the 
chemical analysis department of Goodyear 
Atomic in Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Malcolm Johns was again invited to conduct 
the annual church music clinic at Berchtesgaden, 
Germany, for the U.S. Army in Europe. Over 
300 service men and women serving as organ- 
ists, choir directors, and singers came for new 
material and techniques to take back to the 
base chapels. His wife, Marian Johnson Johns, 
accompanied him and gave a demonstration lec- 
ture on the organization and direction of youth 
choirs. Mr. and Mrs. Johns planned also to 
visit the Oberlin-Salzburg group, but we write 
this before we have had a report. 


Edwin H. Wenberg, m, returned to the United 
States in August after 15 years with the Mene 
Grande Oil Co. in Venezuela as photogeologist. 
He is now employed by Technical Services, Gulf 
Oil Corp., in Houston, Texas, looking for oil 
and gas by means of aerial photographs. 


1939 


Mrs. Philip W. Pennington (Harriet Dexter) 
lives in Bangor, Maine, where her husband is 
minister of the Bangor Unitarian Church. Their 
oldest daughte, Peggy, is attending Grinnell 
College. Robert, Dorothy, and Mary are in 


VISITS U. S. FAMILIES. Mrs. Hsine Jen 
Fei (Elizabeth T. V. Cornish, ’16) pictured 
here with her two sons and their families, 
left Red Russia in 1959 and made her way 
to Los Angeles, where her daughter, Mrs. 
K, T. Chang, is head of the city school nurs- 
ing system. Her husband, a graduate of the 
Class of 1912, died in Peiping in December, 
1946. The sons, in the back row, ate Ed- 
ward C., on leave from the department of 
economics, University of Wisconsin, and 
John C., professor of economics at Antioch 
College. Another son, Albert C., teaches in 


the Army Language School in Monterey, 
California. 
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school in Bangor. Harriet is a free-lance writer 


and had pieces published in 1961 in Parents, 
Family Circle, The Humanist, and other maga- 


zines. 


1940 


Fred Donaldson, appeals referee with the 
Massachusetts Dept. of Public Welfare, re- 
ports a son at Navy Band school, one entering 
the Army (Jan. 1962), a daughter in high school, 
and one in junior high school. 


Lt. Col. and Mrs. F. R. “Rudy” Schmidt 
(Katherine Fuller) announce the birth of their 
seventh son, Robert Daniel, on November 28, 
1961, at Malmstrom AFB, Great Falls, Mont. 
The brothers are Christopher, 17, Carl, Ss 
Richard, *13, Michael, 11, Paul, 5, and David, 3. 


1941 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. Robert Beers (Evelyn 
Gracey, °43) sare still in Los Angeles, where 
Beers is ‘director of the Thor Space Booster 
program in the Space Systems Division. They 
procure, produce, develop, modify, and allocate 
Thors to meet a variety of space program re- 
quirements. Evelyn, with all three children in 
school, is able to devote much time to the 
Officers’ Wives Club of which she is president. 


In addition to fulfilling a number of organ 
engagements, Mrs. Ray F. Brown (Barbara 
Smith) has a harpsichord and is studying with 
Albert Fuller. She appeared as harpsichordist 
on Dec. 17 in the Messiah at Riverside Church 
in New York City. Ray is director of music 
at General Theological Seminary. 

William H. Colby has moved to Arizona for 
his health and is living at El Dorado Lodge, 
Tucson. 

Hilliard Graham (Hilliard S. Goldberg) has 
joined Ekco Products Co. of Chicago as mer- 
chandising vice president in its housewares di- 
vision. He is in charge of sales promotion, ad- 
vertising, product development, and public rela- 
tions. 

Dorothy Jacobson bought a home last summer 
and moved from Missouri to Kansas. She is in 
Leawood, a suburb of Kansas City. Dorothy 1s 
personnel director of Adler’s K.C. department 
store. 

Katherine Kornhauser Miller, Louisville, Ky., 
was president of the League of Women Voters 
for two years. She found it both a challenging 
and a rewarding experience. 


1942 


Mrs. Murray Franklin (Jane Modlin) reports 
a move to Angola, Ind., last August to be near 
the new Motor Wheel plant in LaGrange. Gail, 
14, and Martha, 6, are happy with school and 
friends. Jane is directing a church choir and has 
a few piano students. 


Between Nov. 10, 1960 and Feb. 8, 1961, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Hansen were on leave from 
their post in Iran and made a trip around the 
world, having Christmas with family in the 
United States. They were planning a trip to 
Africa in January and February this year. In 
February 1963 they expect to leave Iran “for 
a change of scene after 6% years, and hope to 
live in Europe for a while.”’ 


1943 

Helen Woore Hirth and Richard S. Dodds of 
Pittsburgh were married on Nov. 22, 1961 at her 
home in Winchester, Va. She has continued as 
organist-secretary to the minister at the Bald- 
win Community Church, Pittsburgh. Her hus- 
band, a Baldwin-Wallace graduate, is super- 
intendent of the Pleasant Hills Treatment Plant. 
Oberlinians are welcome at their home at 576 
Arbor Lane, Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 


Robert Finkle was appointed research super- 
visor in employee relations research and develop- 
ment at the home office in Cleveland of the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio in December. 
Bob and his wife, Carol Beeman Finkle, ’45, 
have four children, Robert, 10, Thomas, 7, 
Elizabeth, 5, and Donald, 3. 

Milton Fisher, in December, became a part- 
ner in the Chicago law firm of Mayer, Fried- 
lich, Spiess, Tierney, Brown, and Platt, which 
he has been associated for the past ten years. 


1943 


Douglas P. Handyside, Jr., has accepted a 
position as assistant in the history of music in 
the Department of Music, Ohio State University, 


FOR MARCH 1962 


RETIRES FROM STATE DEPARTMENT. Dr. Raymond T. Moyer, ’21, after completing 


his tour of duty as Director of the United States Operations Mission in Korea, the organiza- 
tion which administers United States economic and technical aid given to Korea, retired for 
personal and health reasons. Ray has spent most of the last seventeen years with the Federal 
Government, largely connected with programs of aid to countries of the Far East. On leaving 
Korea the Seoul National University awarded him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, 
and in announcing his resignation the State Department said, in part: “Dr. Moyer brought 
great distinction both to himself and the U. S. government in his important foreign aid as- 
signments.” Above, Ray is shown in 1959, along with his wife, the former Dorothy Tschif- 
fely of Washington, D. C., and the Korean Ambassador at the ceremony in which he was 


sworn in as Director. 


where Doug is currently working toward his 
doctor’s degree in music. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Miller (Martha Mil- 
lard, ’44) have adopted a son, Charles Napier 
Miller, born on Aug. 22, 1961. 


Mildred Freeston Miller’s family moved to 
Hershey, Pa., but expect to move to Ontario this 
spring where Joe will be plant manager for the 
new Hershey plant. Judy, 10, and Joey, 8, 
adapt well to the changes. 

Mrs. Dorothy Ruth Jeffries and Paul B. Mod- 
lish were married last June. Paul is stepfather to 
three boys, aged seven to 14 years. 

William C. Nelson, t, minister of Trinity 
United Church of Christ, Akron, Ohio, has been 
elected the first president of the United Church 
Board of World Ministries, the merged mission- 
ary work of the Congregational Christian and 
Evangelical and Reformed Churches. 

Charlotte Reid left Boston in December to 
serve for a year as principal of Inanda Seminary, 
a missionary school in the Republic of South 
Africa. Charlotte is a personnel secretary of 
the United Church Board for World Ministries. 
She has taught in the past at the American 
Academy for Girls in Uskudar, Turkey and at 
Inanda. 

Robert Van Riper has been promoted from 
head of information services to vice president and 
managing director of the public relations de- 
partment, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., New York 
City. 


1944 


Theodore Bloomfield conducted the New York 
Philharmonic during the Dimitri Mitropoulos 
Music Competition held in New York City in 
December. The New York Times said of him: 
“Mr. Bloomfield should get a special vote of 
thanks. He came on the scene as late as Friday 
night, as a substitute for Josef Krips. On Sat- 
urday morning he had one rehearsal with pianists 
and orchestra, and Sunday night he conducted 
the concert. He handled his young soloists 
flawlessly, working closely with them and seeing 
to it that their tempos and phrasings were ac- 
curately followed. It was a noble job.” 

William Hamilton gave the third lecture at 
Kalamazoo College in a series on “The Arts in 


Contemporary Culture.’’ He spoke on art in 
revolt. Dr. Hamilton is professor of Christian 
theology and ethics at Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School and professor of religion at the 
University of Rochester. His most recent book, 
The New Essence of Christianity, was published 
by the Association Press in October. 


Alan W. Metcalf is attending an institute in 
advanced guidance and counseling at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, sponsored by NDEA. 
In June he expects to return to his job as di- 
rector of guidance and counseling for the Pasco 
School District, Pasco, Wash. 


1945 


Robert Bond, t, went to Lake Mills, Wis., in 
September 1961 as minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church. ‘Excellent building and fine 
leadership,’’ he says. 


Abbott Cummings, assistant director of the 
Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities, spoke at the fall meeting of the 
Haverhill, Mass., Historical Society on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Haverhill’s Historical Potential.’? Cum- 
mings edits the Society’s quarterly bulletin. 


Robert Gilman is minister of the Suisun Fair- 
field Congregational Church in Suisun City, 
Calif. He had been in Hawaii. 


Tom and Frances Dotzour Golding and their 
two children, Kent, 5%, and Karen, 2%, are in 
a new home in Woodland Hills, Calif., ‘fon a low 
hill with nice view of the San Fernando Valley. 
Husband Tom is an engineering supervisor 
with Atomics International.’’ 

Mrs. Jean Eason Harriman, first harpist with 
the Columbus and Springfield (Ohio) Symphony 
Orchestras, played with the Lima Senior High 
School Orchestra in its presentation of Amahl 
and the Night Visitors in December. Jean is 
instructor in harp at Ohio State and Capital 
Universites in Columbus. 

Mrs. James H. Turnure (Elizabeth Sims) re- 
ports that they bought their own home this year. 
It has “growing room” for their two-year-old 
Jamie, who was born in Milan, Italy, on Feb. 
16, 1960. Jim teaches art history at Cornell 
University and they were abroad when he had 
a Fulbright grant. 
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1946 


Since Sept. 1961, Charles M. Rich has been 
instructor in philosophy and religion at Colo- 
rado Woman’s College in Denver. 


1947 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Karabatsos (Marjorie 
Lane) announce the birth of Karen Esther in 
Dec. 1961 and belatedly report the birth of James 
Douglas in June 1960. 


In Sept. Miles Mauney began as assistant pro- 
fessor in piano at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. He received his master’s degree last 
June at Columbia Teacher’s College and taught 
during the year there as Dr. Robert Pace’s as- 
sistant. 


1948 


Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Fitzgerald (Barbara 
Todd) announce the birth of Susan Jane on Dec. 
11, 1961. Her brother David was two on Nov. 
25, Dr. Fitzgerald is radiologist at Providence 
Hospital, Oakland, Calif., and has an office in 
Lafayette. 

James K. Gottshall became associate professor 
of English at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, 
Pa., in September. 


Richard Hacker, teacher and coach at Berkeley 
High School, Calif., was co-editor of a volume 
on track and field in a physical fitness program 
series put out by the Creative Education Society. 
He “wound up as co-author,’’ and says the whole 
series turned out well. He is also vice president 
for athletics in the California Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. The 
Hackers have six children Joanne, Carolyn, 
Tommy, Lindy, Peggy, and Nancy who were 
14, 12, 11, 9, 5, and 4 years respectively in 1961. 

The John Plank family (Eleanor Bent) moved 
to Belmont, Mass., when apartment dwelling 
proved inadequate for an active family. Children 
are David, 7, Margaret, 4, and Geoffrey, 1. John 
is assistant professor in government at Harvard 
and has half time for research. 


Albert W. Savage Jr. is a staff member with 
the University of California Los Alamos Scienti- 
fic Laboratory in Los Alamos, N. M. 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Stonestrom (Barbara 
James) announce the birth of a third son, Eric 
Donald, last July. His brothers are Peter and 
David, ages 11 and 8 years. 


Mary W. Wright has returned to Kentucky to 
serve as social worker for the Presbyterian Child 
Welfare Agency at Buckhorn. This is a chil- 
dren’s home and placement service for homeless, 
neglected, or delinquent children, mostly from 
the mountain area. She is interested in any pro- 
spective foster or adoptive homes among Oberlin 
alumni. ‘“‘Many of our children are looking for 
someone to love them,” she writes. ‘‘Any candi- 
dates?” 


1949 


Paul Chalfant, publisher of the Waynesboro 
(Pa.) Record Herald, is concertmaster of the 
Frederick, Md., Orchestra. He commutes be- 
tween the two cities in order to take part in the 
work of the orchestra. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Diercks announce the birth 
of a daughter, Lisa Choy-Inn. (The Choy-Inn 
means “Good Fortune Comes to the House.’’) 
Jack has had a busy year playing and composing. 
An FM station in Roanoke, Va., premiered his 
suite for flute and organ in December, commis- 
sioned for the first anniversary of the station. 
Another recent commission was from the choir 
at Southern Methodist University in Dallas. The 
Hollins College Oratorio Chorus sang Jack’s 
choir anthem, How Long, O Lord, at a festival 
service of Reformation Music in October. Jack 
is on the music faculty at Hollins College and 
is music critic of the Roanoke, Va., Times. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Ferguson (Janet 
Touhy) moved into an apartment near the Park 
College campus in Parkville, Mo., so that Ed 
could take education courses and get an elemen- 
tary teaching certificate. Janet plans not to go 
back to work (she’s a social worker) until the 
boys, now going on four and a little past 2, are 
established in school. She has a part-time job 
interviewing for the University of Chicago Study 
of Adult Life, and is chairman of the local unit 
of the League of Women Voters. 

Last November Robert W. Goette began his 
new position as an investigator (general) with 
the U. S. Department of Labor. 
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RETIRES FROM SAN DIEGO SCHOOLS. 
Miss Miriam Spreng, ’22, for 29 years a visit- 
ing teacher in the Guidance Department of 
the San Diego Schools, retired last spring 
and is currently on a year’s tour of Europe. 
Miss Spreng, who holds an M.A. degree in 
social work from Toledo University, devoted 
her major professional career to casework 
with children and parents. She has held 
numerous important offices in educational 
and social work organizations, including the 
presidency of the San Diego Teachers As- 
sociation and the California Teachers As- 
sociation, Southern Section. For over twenty 
years she has exerted strong leadership in 
ethics committees, holding, for ten years, the 
chairmanship of the history-making state 
ethics commission. She was honored for her 
many years of service at a dinner at Hotel 
del Coronado, San Diego. Miss Spreng has 
been a tireless worker in the Oberlin Alum- 
ni Club of Southern California. 


William Howell has joined the staff of Mt. 
View Presbyterian Church in Tucson, Ariz., 
working with the Christian education end of the 
church life. He and his wife, Janette, have four 
children — John Timothy, born Nov. 19, 1961, 
Beth, 9, Jane, 6, and Billy, 214. 


Charles H. Lyons, who teaches at the Scars- 
dale (N. Y.) Junior High School, has moved 
into the village, ‘“‘after being a commuter for 
eight years.” 


Henry K. “Bing”’ Miller was promoted to as- 
sociate professor of English at Princeton Univer- 
sity, effective last September. His book, Essays 
on Fielding’s Miscellanies, was published last 
summer by the Princeton University Press. 
Bing and “‘Bertie’’ DeGraw Miller live at 20 N. 
Stanworth Dr., Princeton, N. J. 


In July 1961 Walter Sikes received a grant 
from the U. S. Steel Foundation to apply toward 
his graduate study and research in industrial re- 
lations. Evelyn Hisey Sikes, ’47, teaches fifth 
grade in W. Lafayette, Ind. 


David Weimer, professor of American civiliza- 
tion at Rutgers University, addressed a meeting 
of the Raritan Valley Association in December 
on “The Amateur Painter.” He also gave a pic- 
ture critique. Members were urged to bring at 
least one picture each for the critique. Weimer 
has taught amateur artists at the Peoples Art 
Center and the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York for 16 years. 
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Ted Conner, representative of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, was chosen by a 
committee of the Kokomo Life Underwriters As- 


sociation to moderate a class in the Life Under- 
writer’s Training Council’s Course Part I of Life 
Insurance Training. Classes meet Friday after- 
noons and will run until May. 


The American Society of Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers at its annual meeting in No- 
vember awarded the title of Accredited Farm 
Manager to A. Seth Johnston of Monroe, Ohio. 
The title is given only to society members who 
have demonstrated expert knowledge, competency 
and high ethical standards in professional farm 
management. He may now use the _ initials 
A.F.M. which identify him as a qualified expert 
in his field. Johnston is vice president and farm 
manager of Abercrombie Agricultural Service, 
Inc., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Leichter (Hope Jensen) 
announce the arrival of William Joseph on Sept. 
30, 1961. The first son, Frederick Stinson, was 
born Nov.-12, 1958. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. McEwen (Pasqualine 
‘Pat’? Gionfriddo, ’49) are in Winnipeg, Man. 
Bob was transferred from Hudson, Ohio, to 
become technical salesman and manager of the 
Winnipeg office of Master Builder. He and 
Pat have three children, Robert Stanley, 6, 
Christopher Crane, 3, and Pamela Ann, one year 
old this month. 


William E. Palmer became pastor of Caldwell 
Presbyterian Church in Lake George, N. Y., 
last July 1. He was ordained and installed on 
Sept. 27. Palmer has two sons — David Wil- 
liam, born March 31, 1958, and Robert Dean, 
born May 6, 1960. 

Dean Robinson of Rochester, Minn., presented 
an organ recital at the Methodist Church in 
Lime Springs, Iowa, in December. 


Morton Schrag, program director, Jewish Com- 
munity Center, San Diego, moved into a new 
home there in Dec. 


Morton S. Tabin has opened a practice in psy- 
chiatry at 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. His 
residence is in Oak Park, III. 


Carol Westerman is in Madrid, Spain, attend- 
ing classes at the University in the mornings and 
doing translating afternoons for the Fulbright 
Commission there. 


1951 


Charles E. Brandow, t, is serving a ministry 
in a growing area of Winnipeg, Man., at the 
Grey Street United Church. 

Mrs. Jules Brody (Roxane Offner) writes 
from Paris, ‘“My husband (associate professor 
of French at Columbia University) is on sab- 
batical leave with both a Guggenheim grant and 
a Fulbright fellowship for research in Paris. 
We're here for the year. Rachel, 5, and David, 
4, go to a bilingual nursery school in the morn- 
ings.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Richard Crout (Carol Keith, 
53) are in Brookline, Mass. Dick is working 
at Harvard Medical School in the department 
of pharmacology with a grant for two years from 
the National Institutes of Health. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Harrison announce 
the birth of their first son, in April 1961. Har- 
rison is a research associate at the Harvard 
Medical School working in the psychiatry ser- 
vice, Boston City Hospital. 


The Rochester, N. Y., Democrat & Chronicle 
has a half-page feature called ‘‘People Worth 
Knowing.” §. John Ingram, doctor, musician, 
and teacher, was the subject on Nov. 12. Though 
he has an M.D. he has not practiced medicine. 
He gave up public singing after five years of 
study, performing, and self-evaluation led him to 
believe he’d be a better voice teacher than an 
opera star, says the article. However, he aban- 
doned music teaching in order to teach general 
science at the Rochester Institute of Technology. 
The article says he is by no means the “civilized 
drifter his career might indicate. Instead he is 
a man with a broad scope of active interests 
ranging from gardening to philosophy, whose 
life is given direction by his intense love for 
teaching.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Bain Murray (Laurie Wolfe, 
50) and their daughter Ruthie were among 14 
Cleveland families whose safe pedestrian habits 
were rewarded by a patrolman and a Miss Santa 
Claus. This was in the Police Department’s 
nee Happy You’re Alive” program. They were 
given a bag of gifts. 

After 17 moves, Dr. and Mrs. Donald B. Rae 
(Doris Angell) have bought a house and settled 
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Attleboro, Mass. He has started t6 practice 
practicing part time in Brockton 

supervising the oral surgery clinic at Massa- 
husetts General Hospital. He plans to build 


fessional building. 


Douglas Raine reports the birth of Ruby Lynn 
Nov. 26, 1961. Robert Douglas will be five 


July. Douglas received his master’s in ad- 
ministrative education in 1959 from the Univer- 
sity of Arizona. They moved into their own 


home early this year. Douglas teaches fifth 


grade in Tucson. 


David Shang (Ching-ting Shang), gr, reports 
the birth of Allan Bruce on Nov. 30, 1961. 
David is a project engineer in the micro-elec- 

nic field with General Precision Inc. He 
and his wife will welcome Oberlin friends at 
their home, 72 Monroe St., Cedar Grove, N. fe 

Roslyn Gretzinger Talerico in an artist with 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. in Cleveland, Ohio. 


1952 


After seven seasons of professional theatre 
(including feature roles in the road show casts 
of Damn Yankees, Tender Trap, Wonderful 
Town and Inherit the Wind), John Henderson 
reports, “‘and several movies and TV appear- 
ances,” he is now a distributor of scale model 
cars for a Detroit firm (AMT Corp.) 


Christopher Rogers Marsh was born on July 
18, 1961, the son of Mr. and Mrs. David Marsh 
(Jacqueline Thompson). His older brothers are 
Douglas, 6, and Gregory, 4. 


Richard Ohmann is assistant professor of 
English at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. He writes, ‘Carol and I have a new 
daughter, born June 22, 1961, and an old house 
that looks across the Connecticut River. There 
is no fallout shelter.’ 


From Herman Turndorf, M.D., in Dec., ‘Out 
of the Navy in time for the birth of second son 
364 days after the first one. Trying to become 
New Englander by living on fringes of Boston. 
Now on staff of department of anaesthesia, 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston.”’ 
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Ann McWethy Allen is associate organist 
(under Ruth Sisson, ’54, music director) at the 
First Congregational Church, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Ned is in the choir. 


May Louise Dandison is teaching 4th grade 
at Coronado, Calif. She got her M.A. in educa- 
tion in September 1961 from Stanford University. 


Stephen Davenport Jr. teaches English at 
Kingswood School in West Hartford, Conn. 


Francis Federighi got his Ph.D. in theoretical 
physics from Harvard last June, reports his wife, 
(Renie Rideout, 754). They bought a house in 
Schenectady, N. Y., in August, and David 
Charles was born Dec. 1961, joining Carol, going 
on two. 

James Gosselink has accepted a position as 
assistant professor of biology at Harpur College, 
Binghamton, N. Y. He and his wife have two 
daughters, 2% and 4. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mayer (Virginia Wagner) 
and Fritz and Mary Anne report the birth of 
Laura Jeanne on Dec. 9, 1961. 

Robert H. Palmer announces the birth of 
Elisabeth Anne on Oct. 2, 1961, his first child. 
He is an instructor in the department of 
medicine at the University of Chicago. 

Robert R. ‘“‘Bob”’ Sears is the full-time director 
ef music All Saints Episcopal Church in Fort 
lerdale. Fla. In addition to his work as 
t and choir master he teaches, accom- 


i all 
eal, 5, coaches vocal music, and plays at many 
functions in the area. When he wrote, he had 

t finished playing for the third of three 

entations of the Messiah. 

M nd Mr Francis Walnut (Anne Stack- 
house) announce the birth of their second son, 
David Franci born on Nov. 9, 1961. Their 

n. Henry, is now past two years old. 

What About Hymn Anthems?’ is the title of 
nz f Scott S. Withrow in The American 
Orrauist December 1961 scott is assistant 

fe music in George Peabody College for 
le ‘ in organist-director in Downtown 
Presbyterian Church, both in Nashville, Tenn 
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Beginning Jan. 1, the Rev. Ray W. Bosh, t, 
became director of church relations at Hiram 
College. He works with the Christian Churches 
of Ohio and Michigan, relating the program of 
the college to this church constituency. 

Walter, m, and Margaret Vieth Grevatt an- 
nounce the birth of Peter Christopher on Oct. 9, 
1961. Also, a new home. Last summer the 
church bought a ‘lovely new manse’” for the 
pastor and family, in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Martin and Myrna Klein are still in North 


Hollywood, California, where Martin is working 
for CBS, a few outside projects, and also has 
nine piano students. Jeri Lynn, their daughter, 
was three years old in January. Their home is 


12618 Collins Street. 


Donald Linden teaches 9th grade physical sci 
ence at Wilmington Junior High, in the Los 
Angeles city school system. 

Diana Yu-shih and Tsu-Lin Mei were married 
on Dec. 17, 1961, in Cambridge, Mass. She is 


A. E. Princehorn 


OPERATE CAMP IN ADIRONDACKS. Douglas and Helen (Lacey) Haskell, ’23, are the 
directors of Camp Treetops, a camp for boys and girls near Lake Placid in the Adirondacks. 
Established in 1920, the camp fronts on Round Lake, seven miles from Lake Placid, near 
the Mt. Van Hoevenberg Bob Sled Run, its 160 acres made up of camp grounds, farm, and 


woodlands merging on the flank of Pitchoff Mountain. 
olds enrolls seventy boys and girls, and a camp for younger children, 


A senior camp for 10 to 13 year- 
to 10, enrolls fifty. 


A number of Oberlinians have been staff members of Camp Treetops over the years: Robert 
N. Bliss, 37, teacher at Franklin D. Roosevelt High School, Hyde Park, New York, has been 


on the staff for fifteen years. 


Staff members in past years have been Mrs. Carroll K. Shaw 


(Conna Bell, ’28); Richard A, Wells, ’42, associate professor of English, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, and his wife, the former Dorothy Stevens, ’38; Eleanor Bisbee, '22, teacher 


at South Shore High School, Chicage; Basil J. 
Georgia Taylor, 30, who haye showed their puppets at the camp for years. 


Milovsoroff, °32, and his wife the former 
Many children 


of Oberlinians have been camp members, including Helen Day (Mrs. Robert Meyner) and 


Priscilla (Mrs. Richard Hunt), daughters of former President and Mrs. William E. 


Steven 


son. Mr. Haskell, who is editor of Architectural Forum, was awarded the honorary degree 


of Doctor of Fine Arts by the College last June. T 
Mrs. Haskell is past chairman of the Editorial Advisory Board of 


Conservatory of Music. 
the Alumni Magazine. 


The above picture was taken in front of the 
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a Smith graduate, ’°56, and is a student at Rad- 
cliffe graduate school. Tsu-Lin is finishing up 
his Ph.D. 

Harry C. Poehlmann is research physicist with 
Bell and Howell Research Center, Pasadena, 
Calif. He and his wife, Eleanor Ogden Poehl- 
mann, °56, live in Monrovia. 

Michael D. Remer is currently Corporation 
Counsel and Secretary of Cinerama, Inc., New 
York City. His wife, the former Jane Weis- 
man, since August has been working full-time 
as assistant to the director of La Maison Fran- 
cCaise, in connection with New York University, 
which functions both for NYU students and for 
the French-American colony in New York City. 
A daughter, Abby, was born to the Remers on 
February 26, 1961. Jane has also been doing 
some tutoring in French. 

Robert R. Renwick reports the birth of a son, 
Stephen Paul, on April 19, 1961. Renwick is an 
administrative assistant at the First National 
Bank in Portland, Maine, and organist and choir 
director at St. Mary, the Virgin, Episcopal 
Church there. 

Ruth Sisson, minister of music at the First 
Congregational Church, St. Petersburg, Fla., re- 
ports monthly choir concerts, quite a bit of re- 
cital work, and chairmanship of the music divi- 
sion of the city-wide Festival of Religion and 
Arts, 1961-62. She is active also in AGO and 
various community affairs. 

Constance L. Stallings is in Ankara, Turkey, 
working for the Foreign Service of the U. S. 
Department of State. 

Patricia Price Trumbull and her children are 
living in Woodville, Ohio. 

Robert W. Tull became pastor of the Medford 
Congregational Church, Medford, Ore., on July 
15, and is “‘eager to contact grads on the West 
Coast.”’ His address is 2100 Oakwood Dr., 
Medford, Ore. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Weatherly (Doneta 
Swarts) announce the birth of George Harrell 
Weatherly Jr. on Dec. 2, 1961. 
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William Albers announces the birth of his 
second daughter, Joanna Katherine, on April 10, 
1961. He will start active duty in the Air 
Force in July. At present he is chief resident 
in pediatrics at the University Hospitals of 
Cleveland. 

Mrs. Richard Anuszkiewicz (Sarah E. Feeney) 
is teaching third grade at Saddle Rock School, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


David W. Clark, pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Austinburg, Ohio, conducted 
the course on “Youth Fellowship’ for the 
School of Religion in Ashtabula, Ohio, that 
started in January. 


Howard DeVoe is at the National Institute of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md., in nucleic acid 
research. Before this he had a year and a half 
of post-doctorate research, in the chemistry de- 
partment of the University of California, Berke- 
ley. 

Ronald D. Dzierbicki was named administra- 
tive assistant to Lt. Gov. T. John Lesinski of 
Michigan in December. 


Richard Lunt is an instructor in history at 
the Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochest- 
er, N. Y. 


George McKay writes, ‘‘We’ve just moved into 
our new house and are knee-deep in a dozen 
home projects. Trish (Patricia Veale, ’56) is 
working and daughter, Kathy, 2, keeps things 
hopping around the house.’ George is doing re- 
search in communications techniques for space 
vehicles with Westinghouse Electric Co. in 
Baltimore. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Martin (Virginia 
Stacey) announce the birth of Douglas Stacey 
on July 24, 1961. David, 3, and Debbie, 5, are 
the other children. Dick directs band at Ram- 
sey High School, Ramsey, N. J. Virginia is 
organist and choir director at Lutheran Church 
there. 

Preston Plews says he is “‘still struggling with 
Chinese and Classical Japanese; modern Japanese 
is just beginning to penetrate.’’ His wife, Jean 
Plews, 760, has begun work on her dissertation 
on occupation reforms in Japanese education. 
Their son Bill was a year old on January 23. 

Jerome Pollack, M.D., is resident in psychi- 
atry at Kings County Hospital in Brooklyn, 
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TEACHES IN JAPAN. Dr. Aiji Takeuchi, 
28, M.A., ’29, is head professor of the Social! 
Welfare Course of the newly created depart- 
ment of sociology at Kwansei Gakuin Uni- 
versity, Japan, where he has been teaching 


since 1947. Dr. Takeuchi is the author of 
numerous books, the most recent of which 
is A Study of Professional Social Work, 
1959. He is president of the Japanese As- 
sociation of Social Workers, which has a 
membership of over 1,000. Last year he at- 
tended the tenth International Conference of 
Social Work in Rome, where he was chair- 
man of the group on Social Work in Rural 
Areas. Enroute to Rome he visited Oberlin 
in November. Above, Dr. Takeuchi and 
his second wife, whom he married in 1945. 
His first wife, the former Kei Matsumoto, 
M.A., ’29, died in 1943. He received his 
Doctor of Literature degree at Kwansei 
Gakuin University in 1960. 


N. Y. He has been married since June 1959 to 
Risa Rickman. 

From Groton, Conn., Mr. and Mrs. James B. 
Tenney (Shirley Hoiland) report: ‘“‘Jim studies 
submarine medicine at the sub school — Shirley 
cares for two baby girls, Susan and Martha. 
Neither knows what’s to happen next !’’ 


Mark C. Thelin sailed for Formosa on Janu- 
ary 20 to rejoin the faculty of Tunghai Univer- 
sity at Taichung. From 1955 to 1957 he taught 
English at the University as a Shansi Rep. 


From Richard L. Trumbull: ‘‘Divorced, Feb. 
1961.” He is an editor with Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
publishers, in Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Andrew “Andy’’ Tipton Young received a 
Ph.D. from Harvard and went to South Africa 
to do research at the Observatory maintained by 
Harvard University in that country. 


1956 


Andre F. Clewell, within two months of fin- 
ishing his Ph.D. thesis, and with a teaching and 
research position at Indiana University scheduled 
to start in June, was recalled to active duty in 
the Army Reserve and was, when he wrote in 
December, a private at Ft. Bragg, N. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. William W. Esseks (Dorothy 
Clark) announce the birth of Catherine ‘‘Kitty”’ 
Blandin on Oct. 10, 1961. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Jackson (Jean An- 
thony) have been at Columbia University. Jean 
was completing work on her master’s in teach- 
ing of English as a foreign language. They 
planned to sail in March for Kyoto for two years 
of language study before the Japanese church 
assigns them to a school. They had previously 
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taught in Japan as missionaries under the 
American Board. 


Daniel Langner reports the purchase of a 
home at 13518 Brookhaven Ave., Cleveland 30, 
Ohio. His job for the year is recruiting in the 
state of Ohio for the Allstate Insurance Co. 
After that he will complete the management 
training program and probably be reassigned. 
‘We would certainly welcome any Oberlin friends 
in and around the area.”’ 


Rita Loving plays piano at Embers Night 
Club in New York City and is a vocal coach and 
accompanist during the day. 

Max W. Mueller is attending George Pea- 
body College and working on a degree in psy- 
chology. He has been teaching for the past six 
years in Wichita, Kans. Max and his wife have 
two children, who were 18 months and one 
month old in January. 


Polly Perry teaches second grade in Terrace 
Park, a Cincinnati suburb. Previously she 
taught third grade in Army dependent schools in 
Karlsruhe, Germany. Last summer she traveled 
to Scandinavia and Russia. 


A. Lawrence ‘‘Bo’”’ Rose, Capt. USAF, MC, 
completed one year of surgical residency, then 
went on active duty with the Air Force. He is 
practicing surgery at the 7520th USAF Hos- 
pital in S. Ruislip, England. He has a flat in 
downtown London and commutes to the base 
each day. He and Darrell Mansell, now at Ox- 
ford, were planning to get together after the 
Christmas Holidays. 


Allan R. Shufelt is a physical therapist at the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. He went back to 
this job after spending a short time in dental 
school and realizing that he liked physical 
therapy much better. He and his wife and two 
boys ‘moved into a new home just before Christ- 
mas. The house needs many finishing touches, 
but we enjoy it immensely !’’ he writes. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Von der Muhll (Celia 
Leighton) are in Cambridge, Mass. George is 
continuing work on his doctoral dissertation in 
the government department at Harvard. Celia 
completed her M.A. in city planning at MIT in 
June 1961 and is now working for Adams, How- 
ard, and Greeley, city planning consultants, and 
is a member of the consultant firm’s resident 
planning staff in Brookline, Mass. 
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Jerold S. Auerbach had an article, entitled 
“Progressives at Sea: The La Follette Act of 
1915,” published in the Fall 1961 issue of Labor 
History. 


Mrs. Ralph A. Bacon (Coleen K. Meyer) 
writes that she was married in Nov. 1959. In 
March 1961 a son, Douglas Mark, was born. 
Coleen continues her many music activities — 
civic orchestra, teaching violin privately, direct- 
ing the junior choir at church, singing in the 
chancel choir, and playing in small ensembles. 
The Bacons live in Midland, Mich. 


Susan Stone, ’61, and Fred Cohen were mar- 
tied on Jan. 1. She was graduated from Boston 
University last June and is studying education 
at the New England Conservatory of Music, 
teaching voice at Boston University, and singing 
professionally in the area. Fred is finishing his 
Ph.D. thesis at Brandeis University where he 
has a research fellowship. 


Dale Johnson has transferred to the New York 
office to handle development of new USI plastic 
material. His address is 104 LeRoy Ave., 
Darien, Conn., where he hopes to see Oberlin 
friends in the area. 


Mrs. Ritchie D. Mikesell (Eleanor Hall) is a 
statistical clerk with the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


Mr. and Mrs. M. Marshall Morrow (Sue Val- 
entine) are in Annandale, Va. Marshall, out of 
the Army last Sept., is construction superinten- 
dent for Lynch Bros. of Springfield, Va. Sue 
teaches English at Mount Vernon High School, 
Fairfax County, Va. 


Ann R. Peters is teaching in an elementary 
school in San Diego, Calif. 


From Patricia ‘‘Pat’? Powell in early January: 
“Just left 2% years of employment at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to return to Standard Oil Co. 
There are lots of Oberlin people from my era 
in the U. of C. community. I enjoy running 
into them and exchanging news with them.” 


Diane Carol Shakes was born on Dee. 23, 
1961, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph S. Shakes 
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hirley Almanrode, °55) in Oberlin. The 
shakes live in Oberlin where Joe is food stand- 
ards director for Saga, Inc. 


Harry Subin was in the U. S. Army from 
March to Sept., 1960; graduated from Yale Law 
School, Feb. 1961; traveled in Europe and Mid- 
dle East, April-Sept., 1961; and was admitted 
to the New York Bar in Dec. 1961. He is an 
attorney with the Department of Justice, in the 
organized crime and racketeering section. 

Urselin Holzkamper of Cleveland and Robert 
J. Takach were married on May 27, 1961. Bob 
is now an intern at Los Angeles County Hos- 
pital. Urselin is attending Los Angeles City 
College. Their plans begin with two years with 
the Indian Health Division of the Public Health 
Service. 

Lawrence “‘Larry’’ Wightman was graduated 
from Houghton College in 1960 with a history 
major. In May 1961 he and the former Ellen 
McFarlane, an Eastman graduate, were married. 
Both are teaching — he social studies, Ellen 
elementary and high school music: choral, in- 
strumental and grade music. They would like 
to have their friends look them up at their home 
in Gainesville, N. Y. 
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Margaret Leupold and Melvin Dickinson were 
married on Aug. 25, 1961. They had met as 
Fulbright fellows in Frankfurt, Germany. They 
live in Frankfort, Ky., where he is director of 
music at the Church of the Ascension and as- 
sistant professor of organ at the University of 
Louisville. Margaret is organist-director at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Lexington. 

Diane Ferguson presented a piano recital at 
the University of Redlands School of Music in 
January. She has been studying there with 
John Robertson since graduation from Oberlin 
and has made numerous appearances in both 


Redlands and Riverside, Calif.. as pianist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Noble (Bettie Hardy) 
announce the birth of William Masterman Noble 
on Dec. 14, 1961. Elizabeth Jean, first child, is 
now “going on three.’? Donald is a National 
Science Foundation scholar and hopes to com- 
plete his work for a Ph.D. in geology by late 
summer. 

Margaret Whitaker and Luther Olson were 
married on Aug. 17, 1961. They live in Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, and he teaches instrumental and 
choral music in near-by Solon public schools. 
Margaret got her M.A. in history of art from 
the university of Michigan last June. 

Stanley I. Richards, finishing his work on his 
master’s in public administration at the Littauer 
School of Public Administration, plans to go to 
Latin America for two years. 

Dr. and Mrs. Keith Rowley (Karen Schuler) 
announce the birth of their son Karl Philip on 
Oct. 1, 1961. Keith is teaching a chemistry 
course at Columbia University and continuing 
work at Brookhaven National Laboratory. 

John Salzberg is working as a social investi- 
gator for the New York City Welfare Dept. 

Mrs. David Webster (Winifred Wightman) 
and her husband were dinner guests of Tom, 57, 
and Barbara Keith Gelehrter in December. 
Others were Nina Filardi and the Bruce Nor- 
tons, °56, (Elizabeth Towne, ’60). The Web- 
sters have bought a home in Concord, Mass., 
and expect to be there “for many years.’’ Wini- 
fred and her husband both teach in the Lin- 
coln, Mass., public schools. 
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Edward W. Barrett of Anaheim, Calif., writes, 
“We have a son a year old, named Gregory 
Scott. We are living in a large apartment with 
plenty of room for Oberlin friends.’’ The ad- 


dress is 801 N. Loara, No. 154, Anaheim. sar 
rett is an actuarial trainee with Occidental Life 
Ins. Ca. of California. 

Patricia Jean Rechnitzer and Fred A. Briegs 
Jr. were married on Aug. 19. Patricia is a ’61 
graduate of the Mount Sinai School of Nursing 
in New York City. Clyde Slicker, °58, was 
baritone soloist. 

Mrs. Paul Brink (Sara Jane Grove) and her 
husband have graduate assistantships at Ohio 
State University. Sally expects to receive the 
M.A. in June. Paul received his M.A. in De- 
cember and began study for a doctorate in com- 
position and theory. Sally teaches flute and en- 
semble and Paul music appreciation. They live 
at 54 W. Oakland Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio. 

Eleanor Childs is working at Louisiana State 
University School of Medicine in New Orleans 
as a technologist in hematological research. She 
finds it interesting and expects to be there a year. 

Loretta Renz Deame, m, announces the birth 
of her first child, a boy, Francis Peter Jr., on 
Nov. 17, 1961. Loretta is director of the art 
museum and instructor in art history at Rollins 
College. 

Donald K. Fogelsanger is in the U.S. Army. 


Arlene Karnatz would ‘‘love to see or hear 
from any Oberlin friends in town for a visit.” 
Her address is 21990 River Oaks Drive, Rocky 
River 16, Ohio. She is teaching first grade in 
Bay Village, Ohio. 

Alan Lubin, in his junior year of medical 
school at Ohio State University, sees Jerry Man- 
del quite often and they spend an occasional hour 
together “solving the problems of the world in 
the local bistros. Anyone who wanders into the 
vicinity of Columbus is welcome to join us.” 
Alan’s address is 1495 Michigan Ave., Columbus 
1, Ohio. 


Suzanne Freedman and Adolph Rosenblatt 


A. E. Princehorn 


cs 
Ripe 


Others in the circle are, 
» Mz aley, ’ an L is, ’48. Mary Blackford Fowler, ’13, Virginia 

left to right: Mark Staley, '30, Norman Loomis, 18, y \ 

edt Siddall, "50, Durand Dudley, 48, Lucile Wilson Parsell, °15, Edith Ormsby Whit- 


Group B, Club Presidents’ Council led by Spartoco DiBiasio, ’40. 


lock, 715, Frances Littell Ewing, 25, Edna Siddall Caudill, ’28. The group met in the new 


wing of Hall Auditorium last Oc tober, at Homecoming. 


FOR MARCH 1962 ™ 


NAMED VICE PRESIDENT. Robert A. 
Van Riper, '43, became vice president and 
managing director of the public relations de- 
partment of the N. W. Ayer & Sons, Inc., on 
January 1, moving from Philadelphia to the 


New York office of the firm. He had been 
director of information services, a post to 
which he was appointed in May 1960. He 
joined the Ayer staff in New York in 1950 
and moved to the Philadelphia office in 
1954 as staff supervisor. In 1958 he pub- 
lished a novel entitled A Really Sincere Guy. 
For a number of years he has been on the 
Editorial Advisory Board of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. Bob is married to the 
former Barbara Jacobs, 44. They have two 
daughters: Alexandra, 8, and Tracy Anne, 6. 


were married on March 26, 1961. 30th paint 
full time. They have their own studio. Suzanne 
also does free-lance work for Orion Press. 

Lois E. Wetzel is organist and choir di- 
rector (in charge of three choirs) at Immanuel 
Lutheran Church in Meriden, Conn. She also 
does some private teaching and takes piano les- 
sons. 

Nancy Yeager lives in Boston. She teaches 
piano at the Music Center in Framingham, 
Mass., and also teaches privately in Boston two 
days a week. 


1960 


Deirdre Aselford’s year of study and travel in 
Germany, mentioned in last month’s Alumni 
Magazine, was on a Fulbright scholarship. 

Mary B. Morrison and Robert W. Cash were 
married on Aug. 25, 1961. He is advisor chair- 
man, Highland Park H.S., Highland Park, IIl., 
and organist at a church there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Chastain (Lyle Toms 
Chastain) are at Princeton. Ron has an assist- 
antship in French and teaches six hours a week. 
He is studying for the Ph.D. degree. Lyle is 
still with Opinion Research Corp. — was recently 
promoted to the research staff and then to re- 
search assistant. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodrow M. Donovan (Lynn 
Bonfield Donovan ; 61) are in Detroit. He is in 
his second year at the medical school at Wayne 
State University and Lynn has begun work to- 
wards her master’s in history. She is also work- 
ing part time as a secretary in the University’s 
home economics department. 

Linda Durfee is in Berkeley, Calif., combining 
a part-time job as receptionist in the department 
of music, University of California, with paint- 
ing, which she considers her primary occupation. 
Cecelia Ford joined Linda in December and 
was job-hunting when we last heard. 

June Johnson, now an American Red Cross 
social worker at the U.S. Naval Hospital, Be- 
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thesda, Md., plans to attend Howard School of 
Social Work, beginning in the fall. 


Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Livingstone Jr. (Caro- 
line Dickinson) live in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Raymond is assistant treasurer for Christiana Oil 
Corp. 


Joyce Schreiner, a social worker with the 
American Red Cross, was transferred last August 
from the U.S. Naval Hospital in Boston to 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base in Ohio, where 
she is doing social work in the hospital. 


Jean Yarborough returned to London in Jan- 
uary to continue her study of piano at the Royal 
Academy of Music. 


1961 


William A. Cross, t, reports the birth of David 
William on Oct. 11, 1961, a brother for Beverly, 
Barbara, and Joanne. 


Jane Matchett, °60, and Richard T. Herring- 
ton, t, were married on July 29, 1961, in Be- 
thesda, Md. Oberlinians attending the wedding 
were Frank and Diane Kothe Schuch, Jim Jack- 
son, Martin Koenig, ’60, and Jane Pierce, ’60, 
who sang at the service. Since the wedding 
Dick has been assistant minister at a church in 
North Canton, Ohio, but was moving in Feb- 
ruary to Shreve, Ohio, to become pastor of the 
First Christian Church. 

Helen Medwedeff and Charles D. Greenberg 
of Montreal were married on Oct. 7, 1961. 
Charles is an architect, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Fine Arts. 
They are living in Montreal. 


Charles Kerlikowske directed the March of 
Dimes compaign, Jan. 2-31, in Berrien County, 
Mich. 


Edward Novak Jr. is president of Andy Place 
Products in South Bend, Ind. 


APPOINTED MANAGER. John A. Kin- 
ley, 48, formerly technical writer in the re- 
search planning department of the Eaton 
Manufacturing Company’s research center in 
Detroit, has been named manager for pro- 
duct promotion for the corporation. Mr. 
Kinley joined the research center in 1957, 
having previously been with the Westing- 
house Electric Supply Co. as apparatus and 
appliance promotion manager and purchas- 
ing agent. In civic activities he has devoted 
a considerable amount of time to the Boy 
Scouts and served on a number of Detroit 
Area Council Committees. He has also been 
associated with the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion lay reader project for exceptional stu- 
dents. He is married and has two sons and 
a daughter. 


DHE OBERLIN) Aveta 


A LOOK AT BOOKS 


intended for use in a one-semester course de- 
voted to the foundations of mathematics, as 
a text for courses designed to introduce high 
school teachers to modern mathematics, and 
as a reference book. 


SOCIETY TODAY AND TOMORROW: READ- 
INGS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. Edited by Elgin 
F. Hunt, ’17, and Jules Karlin. New York: 
The MacMillan Company. 507 pp. $3.95. 


In their preface the authors indicate that 
the book was prepared primarily as a book 
of readings for the introductory college 
course in social science. They hope, how- 
ever, that “its wide variety of selections will 
also interest the adult layman and students 
of the various disciplines within the social 
sciences.” Selections vary in length, in de- 
tail, in point of view. Some are “written 
with a light touch and leavened with a sense 
of humor.” The editors have constantly 
sought “readability, relevance, clarity, inter- 
est, and the quality of insights provided into 
the nature of society and its problems.” 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE AMERICAN SCHOOL. 
By Van Cleve Morris, ’43. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 492 pp. $6.00. 


Dealing with the sometimes neglected 
area of educational philosophy, this book 
focuses consistently on the application of 
the principles of philosophy in actual, day- 
to-day practice. It serves as a guide to the 
classroom teacher and the school adminis- 
trator in formulating a workable and truly 
personal educational philosophy. Each chap- 
ter is followed by a list of annotated bibliog- 
raphies and questions for discussion, and 
original figures and charts highlight the 
text. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISE. By Paul G. Hastings, ’37. Prince- 
ton, N. J. — Toronto — New York — Lon- 
don: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 627 pp. 
plus index. $6.95. 


This book is the fourth volume in the 
Van Nostrand series in business administra- 
tion and economics. One reviewer has called 
it “just about the best thing I have read 
along these lines intelligently written 
and carefully organized.” It begins with a 
historical survey of the development of busi- 
ness in Western Culture and in the United 
States, and then examines specific aspects of 
business. The author, stressing the factor of 
change in business enterprise, seeks to make 
the reader aware that the present level of 
business development is not the culmination 
of progress, but merely the most recent step 
in that direction, and that while progress 
requires change, not all change is progress. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF SOCIETY. SECOND EDITION. 
By Elgin F. Hunt, ’°17. New York: The 
Meee Company. 857 pp. plus index. 
8.50. 


This revised edition, according to the au- 
thor, “has the same general objective as the 
earlier one, namely, to give the student a 
clear concept of our society and its prob- 
lems in language he can understand.” There 
is much that is entirely new in the present 
text, and all statistics and factual materials 
have been brought up to date. The book 
is enriched with numerous illustrations, ex- 
tensive tables, and figures. At the end of 
each chapter the author has added a list of 
terms to be understood, questions for re- 
view and discussion, and a bibliography for 
further study. 


MAGAZINE 


1897 

STELLE — Mrs. William B. Stelle (Elizabeth 
Sheffield), 86, a retired missionary, died in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on November 5, 1961. 
She was born in Tunghsien, China, where her 
parents were educational missionaries, on July 


18, 1875. On June 10, 1903, she and William 
3ergen Stelle, a missionary, were married. He 
died in 1935. 

3efore her marriage, Mrs. Stelle had taught 
Latin and Greek for a year. Then she attended 
the kindergarten normal school of the Froebel 
Association in Chicago. In 1899 she returned 
to China as a teacher in the Bridgman Academy, 
for Chinese, in Peking. Following her mar- 
riage she started a kindergarten training school 
for Chinese girls and organized several kinder- 
gartens. 

Later she turned to general missionary work, 
supervising church primary schools, educational 
work for women and children, and working in 
the mission’s country schools. She retired in 
1943 on her 68th birthday. 

Mrs. Stelle is survived by her son, Charles 
Clarkson Stelle, a grandson, and a sister. 


1898 


FISHER Mrs. Addison Washburn Fisher 
(Pearl Ellen Nettleton), 90, died in Pasadena, 
California, on December 24, 1961, after an illness 


ll 


FOR MARCH 1962 


LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, ’15 
of five days. Mrs. Fisher was born in Medina, 
Ohio, on May 11, 1871. She and Addison W. 
Fisher, ’99, were married on October 2, 1901. 
He was an attorney at law. He died in 1947. 

Until her marriage Mrs. Fisher taught in high 
schools in Ohio and in South Dakota. She lived 
in Warsaw, New York, until 1954, when she 
moved to the Green Hotel in Pasadena. In 
Warsaw she was active in community affairs, a 
member of the Warsaw Monday Club, the DAR, 
Eastern Star, and the United Church. She was 
the author of Our Cathedral Bible: An Allegory, 
published in 1952. 

Mrs. Fisher is survived by her sons, Robert 
Dean, ’26, of Rolling Hills, California, and 
Sydney N., ’28, of Worthington, Ohio, six 
grandchildren and two great-grandsons. 


1899 


STOCKER — Edgar Absalom Stocker, a re- 
tired teacher, died on January 5, 1962, at the resi- 
dence of his son and family in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He would have been 90 years old in February. 
Mr. Stocker was born in Gnadenhutten, Ohio, 
on February 18, 1872. On June 28, 1905, he 
married Anna Belle Gram, ’99, who had studied 
in the Conservatory of Music. He taught and 
coached in the public school systems of Cleve- 
land and Youngstown, Ohio. The family lived 
in Oberlin for some years, making their resi- 
dence on South Professor Street. Mr. -Stocker 


was a dormitory and apartment owner-manager.: 


He also taught in Oberlin High School for three 
years and was employed part of the time at the 
Warner Gynasium and at the Oberlin Golf Club. 
In recent years he had been living in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 

Mr. Stocker is survived by his wife, Anna; two 
sons, Richard J., 731, supervisor of school music 
in Springfield, Ohio, and William E., ’36, sales 
manager for the Autopoint Company in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; two sisters, Mrs. W. Fenrich Jr. 
(Emma, 709) of Montclair, N. J., and Mrs. F. 
W. Taylor (Jessie, ’06) of Durham, N. H.; two 
grandsons, Donald, a sophomore at Oberlin, 
and Paul of Springfield, Ohio; one grand- 
daughter, Anne, a senior at the College of Woost- 
er; and one great-grandson, James Paul. 


TOBIN — Martha L. Tobin, 84, died in Berea, 
Ohio, on December 15, 1961. She had been 
in failing health for a year. Miss Tobin was 
born in Oberlin, Ohio, on May 19, 1877. She 
received both her A.B. and M.A. (1909) from 
Oberlin and studied also in France. For many 
years she taught French in West High School, 
Minneapolis, retiring about 1951. She is sur- 
vived by a nephew, Wallace Tobin of Philadel- 
phia. 


1900 

IMMEL — John Henry Immel, 83, a resident of 
Toppenish, Washington, for the past 52 years, 
died there on May 21, 1961. He was a mem- 
ber of the Washington State Bar Association 
and the Yakima County Bar Association. 

Mr. Immel was born in Garret, Indiana, on 
September 1, 1878. His first wife, Edith Mar- 
garet Bloom, ’00, died in 1935. Mr. Immel was 
attorney for the Richey and Gilbert Company 
for 25 years. He was a member of the First 
Congregational Church in Toppenish and an 
active Mason. 

Mr. Immel is survived by his wife, Bessie; a 
daughter, Cordelia Buckner of Bremerton; a son, 
John H. Jr. of New Orleans; a stepdaughter, 
Mrs. Mary Rose Riedmaier of Port Clinton, 
Ohio; one grandson and two great-grandchil- 
dren. 


KELLY — Amy Ruth Kelly, 84, a member of 
the English faculty of Wellesley College for 24 
years, retired teacher, author, and lecturer, died 
in Miami, Florida on January 1, 1962. Miss 
Kelly was born in Port Clinton, Ohio, on May 5, 
1877. Following her graduation from Oberlin 
she went to Lake Erie College as an instructor 
in English and French. In 1907 she began her 
teaching at Wellesley, having studied there and 
receiving an M.A. degree in 1908. In 1951 
Miss Kelly was honored by the Martha Kinney 
Cooper Ohioana Library Association in Colum 
bus, Ohio, “for work in historical biography.” 
Her book, Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Four 


Kings, published by Harpers and translated into 
German, won high praise from critics. 

Miss Kelly is survived by her sister, Elizabeth 
Kelly. 


1901 

ADAMS - Earl Foote Adams, 86, died in 
Naples, Florida, on January 7, 1962. He was 
born in Brecksville, Ohio, on June 2, 1875. On 
August 4, 1903, he and Katharine Alcott Crafts, 
703, were married. Mr. Adams did graduate 
work at Harvard, receiving an M.A. in 1906. 
For a number of years he taught and did ad- 
ministrative work for Oberlin College and for 
the Academy. 

In 1914 he joined the Everett B. Clark Seed 
Growers, Inc. in Milford, Connecticut, and re- 
mained in the seed business until he retired in 
1944. From 1928 to 1943 he was vice presi- 
dent of Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 

He served generously in the community. He 
was on the board of education of Orange, Con- 
necticut, 1916-22; chairman of the board of 
deacons, Center Church, New Haven, 1936-40; 
on the zoning and planning board in Naples, 
Florida, 1948-58; president of the Civic Asso- 
ciation there, 1947-48. 

Mr. Adams is survived by his wife; by two 
sons, Earl Crafts Adams, ’29, and John Foote 
Adams, ’30; two daughters, Mrs. Phebe Adams 
Wing and Mrs. Jean Adams Dunning, ex. 735. 


1904 
GRALL — William Frederick Grall died in a 
hospital in St. Joseph, Michigan, on Novem- 
ber 22, 1961, at the age of 79. He was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on March 27, 1882. In 1910 
he was married to Florence LeFevre, who died 
in 1939. On September 3, 1944, he and the 
former Myrtle Hannum were married. 

For a number of years Mr. Grall did YMCA 
work in Marion and Ashland, Ohio, and in 
Chicago. He served as mayor of Lorain, Ohio, 
1920-28, and as sheriff of Lorain County, 1937- 
38. In 1947 he became editor of the Mission- 
ary Alliance newspaper and continued until fail- 
ing eyesight in 1954 made it necessary to retire. 
In his later years he returned to the YMCA as 
relief desk clerk in Oak Park, Illinois. 

He is survived by two sons, Frederick of Balti- 
more and Roderick of Erlanger, Kentucky; and 
five daughters, Mrs. Wayne Garlinger and Miss 
Melanie Grall of Oak Park, Illinois, Mrs. De- 
Witt Powell of Arlington, Ohio, Mrs. Joseph 
Dobosy of Avon Lake, Ohio, and Mrs. A. B. 
Weaver of Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
PARMELEE — Julius Hall Parmelee, 77, died 
at his home in Falls Church, Virginia, on 
August 22, 1961, following an illness of several 
weeks. He had been a railroad and banking 
executive for many years. 

Mr. Parmelee was born of missionary parents 
in Trebizond, Turkey, on October 8, 1883. He 
attended both the Academy and the College at 
Oberlin but received his degrees, A.B., M.A., 
and Ph.D., from Yale University, where he was 
an instructor in economics, 1904-07. 

Mr. Parmelee had been with the Association 
of American Railways in Washington, D. C., 
for half a century, first as a statistician in its 
bureau of economics, then as director of the 
bureau. He was made vice president in 1947. 
Since his retirement in 1953 he has been a 
consulting economist. 

Mr. Parmelee was author and co-author of 
several books on the subject of transportation 
economics and contributed many articles to 
periodicals in the field. 

He had been a resident of Falls Church, 
Virginia since 1911, serving on the Town Coun- 
cil for a number of years. He was president of 
the Arlington-Fairfax Railway and the Arling- 
ton-Fairfax Motor Transportation Company. In 
1931 he became active in the Arlington-Fairfax 
Savings and Loan Association when elected a 
director. He was elected vice president in 1953 
and held that position until his death. 

Mr. I 

ir 


sister, I 


-armelee, a widower, is survived by his 


uth Parmelee, ’07, of Auburndale, Massa- 
chusetts; a brother, Maurice Parmelee, ’04, of 
Fort Pierce, Florida; two nieces, and one nephew. 


1905 


BAYLE 


William Fargo Bayle, vicar of 


IQ 


Trinity Episcopal Church, Fairview, Pennsy]- 
vania, died suddenly at his home on November 
19, 1961, following a heart attack. He was 76 
years old. William Bayle was born in Fairview 
on April 30, 1885. On December 16, 1913, he 
and the former Gertrude Thomas Hall were mar- 
ried. Following study at the Theological semi- 
nary in Philadelphia, he taught at Christ School, 
Arden, North Carolina. For a few years he did 
newspaper work in Asheville, North Carolina. 
and Erie, Pennsylvania. He was curate of St. 
John’s Church in Sharon, Pennsylvania, 1913- 
16, rector in Queenstown, Maryland, 1916-19, 
and in Monongahela, Pennsylvania, 1924-28. 
Other places of service were Pittsburgh, Mc- 
Keesport, DuBois, and, beginning in 1957, Fair- 
view, all in Pennsylvania. 

He was a member of Masonic bodies, the 
standing committee of the Diocese of Erie, and 
the Lions Club of Du Bois. 

William Bayle is survived by his wife; two 
daughters, Mrs. Wilbur Palmer of East Spring- 
field and Mrs. Robert Sumner of St. Louis, 
Missouri; a son, William, pastor of St. Paud’s 
Church, Kittanning, Pennsylvania; ten grand- 
children and two great-grandchildren. 


SMITH — Perry Hazard Smith, 80, died in El 
Cajon, California, on November 20, 1961. He 
was a retired school supplies salesman and had 
lived in the county for ten years. He was born 
in Independence, Ohio, on January 28, 1881. 
His first wife died. On July 31, 1926, he mar- 
ried the former Bernice Della Dow. Following 
his Oberlin graduation he taught for a number 
of years in Independence, Austin, Mentor, and 
Lodi, Ohio, and was superintendent of schools 
in each place. In 1917 he went to the Spencerian 
School in Cleveland to teach. In 1921 he be- 
came office manager and salesman with a gen- 
eral school supplies firm in Cleveland. Through- 
out his life he was active in church and church 
school work. 

Mr. Smith is survived by his wife, four 
daughters, a sister, and eight grandchildren. 


1906 

MILLER — Edwin Evan Miller, 81, practicing 
attorney and senior member of the Cleveland 
law firm, of Miller, Davis, and Folk, died in 
his sleep at his home in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
January 5, 1962. He was born in Shartles- 
ville, Pennsylvania, on April 12, 1880. His 
LL.B. was received from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Law School in 1909. He received the 
LL.M. degree in 1927 from the then John Mar- 
shall Law School. In 1960 the Cleveland Mar- 
shall Law School conferred on him an honorary 
LL.D. degree. 

Mr. Miller was admitted to the bar of Ohio 
in 1909, taking first place in the qualifying 
examinations. In 1960 the Ohio Bar Associa- 
tion honored him as one of its distinguished 
fifty-year members. Until recently he had been 
active as an instructor in the law of evidence, 
agency and will. 

Mr. Miller has been a trustee of the Cleve- 
land Marshall Law School since its organization 
in 1946. He has served in many capacities in 
Cleveland — as deputy clerk of the Probate 
Court; member of the Probate Code Committee 
of the Cleveland Bar Association; trustee of 
Pure Protection Life Association; director and 
member of the executive committee of the Lin- 
coln Savings and Loan Company; member and 
chairman of the advisory board for Selective Ser- 
vice, Draft Board No. 26 in Cuyahoga County; 
and member of the Draft Board’s re-employment 
committee. He was a member of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, and American Bar Associations. Mr. 
Miller specialized in probate and real estate law. 

His first wife, whom he married in 1907, 
died. He is survived by his second wife, 
Romola, of Cleveland; two sons, Norman and 
Charles; a granddaughter, and three sisters. 


1907 


BLAKE — Mrs. Harold Doolittle Blake (Ruth 
Weller Gibson), homemaker, died in Mount 
Dora, Florida, on November 25, 1961, at the 
age of 84 years. She was born in Otsego, Michi- 
gan, on September 15, 1885. She and Harold 
D. Blake were married on July 18, 1910. He 
was an electrical engineer doing experimental 
work at Nela Park for General Electric. Mrs. 
Blake is survived by her husband; four daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Betty Blake Cameron, k 732, Mrs. 
Esther Dickinson, Mrs. Ellen Shelton, and Mrs. 
Carol Bostrom; 16 grandchildren and _ three 
great-grandchildren. 
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1909 

CHANEY — Ralph Hill Chaney, 74, died of 
pneumonia in Augusta, Georgia, on May 3, 
1961. He had been taken to the hospital two 
days earlier. Dr. Chaney received an M.A. 
from Oberlin in 1913 and his M.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania Medical Schocl in 
1914. In 1925 the American College of Surgeons 
made him a Fellow. 

Dr. Chaney was born in Northfield, Minne- 
sota, on December 4, 1886. On August 3, 1917, 
he and the former Alma Grace Effert, a graduate 
nurse, were married. He became an assistant at 
the Mayo Clinic in 1919. In 1922 he went to 
the medical department of the University of 
Georgia as professor of surgery and director of 
the department of surgery. He took up private 
practice in 1932 in Augusta but continued his 
connection with the University as professor of 
clinical surgery, and at the same time was at- 
tending surgeon at a hospital there. 

In World War I he served in the Army 
Medical Corps in France and later with the Army 
of Occupation in Germany. In Augusta he was 
chairman of the health and accident committee 
of the Augusta Area Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, 1934-35. He was listed in American 
Men of Science. 

Among Dr. Chaney’s survivors are his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Viola Chaney Johnson, °45; three 
sons, Lucian, teaching in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and Ralph and Rudolph, M.D.’s, one in Georgia 
and one in California; and a sister, Mrs. Watts 
O. Pye (Gertrude Chaney, ’08). 


1910 


BARDEN — Clifford A. Barden, 71, died at 
his home in Oberlin on December 9, 1961. He 
was a pioneer in northern Ohio in seed corn 
production and granary operation. For many 
years he was part owner and operator of the 
C. S. Clark and Son Seed Company of Wake- 
man, Ohio, retiring in 1948. 

Mr. Barden was born in West Rupert, Ver- 
mont, on February 17, 1890. On July 10, 1917, 
he married Harriett Clark, ’16. His many civic 
interests included Rotary Club, the Wakeman 
Masonic Lodge, the Lorain County Historical 
Society and the Oberlin Historical Society, of 
which he was a founder. He was a member of 
the Knights of Pythias in Oberlin and a 32nd 
degree Mason. He served the community on 
the police pension board and other civic groups. 
He saved Oberlin’s oldest building — the first 
Oberlin school house, built in 1836. It has 
been restored to its original dimensions and 
is now an historical museum housing many in- 
teresting items assembled largely through Mr. 
Barden’s efforts. 

He was a worker in the recent Development 
Fund campaign, working for the Science-Con- 
servatory building fund. 

Mr. Barden is survived by his wife and by 
a nephew, Edward Hibler of Fresno, California. 


EDDY — Allen Leroy Eddy, died in Grinnell, 
Towa, on May 24, 1961, after a short illness. He 
was 83 years old. He and Mrs. Eddy (Ethel 
M. Cook, 712) had retired to Mayflower Home, 
Grinnell, in 1956. 

After attending the University of Wisconsin 
for two years, Mr. Eddy transferred to Oberlin, 
where his brother Myron was attending the 
Academy. He received an A.B. in 1910 and a 
B.D: in) 1913; 

During his nearly fifty years in the ministry, 
Mr. Eddy served churches in South Dakota, 
Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconcin. In the 
early 1930’s he served a term on the Illinois 
Parole Board and was active on the Decatur 
board of the Illinois Emergency Relief Com- 
mission. He served also on the board of the 
Family Welfare Association in Decatur and was 
a member of the Macon County Relief Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Eddy was born in Watertown, Wiscon- 
sin, on October 11, 1887. He and Ethel Cook 
of Villisca, Iowa, were married on December 7, 
1911. 

Mr. Eddy is survived by his wife; two daugh- 
ters, Frances Eddy, ’36, of Glen Ellyn, Illinois, 
and Mrs. Mary Eddy Gooch of Burlington, 
Towa; one brother, Myron Eddy (Academy 
1907-09) ; and two grandsons. 


TIBBETTS — Keim Kendall Tibbetts, 76, died 
suddenly in Wheaton, Illinois, on November 8, 
1961, of a heart attack. He had been superin- 
tendent of public education in Wheaton for 24 


years, until his resignation in 1952. After that 
he served as treasurer for the Wheaton element- 
ary and high school districts and for three other 
neighboring districts. Wheaton College cited 
him twice for his great contribution to education. 

Mr. Tibbetts was born in Salem, Iowa, on 
February 8, 1885. His first wife died in 1944. 
On July 10, 1948, he was married to the former 
*-Blanche Breed. He was a member and former 
president of the Wheaton Lions Club and the 
Chicago Roundtable of School Superintendents. 

Mr. Tibbetts is survived by his wife, of 
Wheaton; a son, William, ’37, of Cleveland; 
and a sister, Mrs. Beth Savage of Shirland, 
Illinois. 


191] 

CURTIS — Albert Fredric Curtis, 76, died 
of a heart attack in Muskegon, Michigan, on 
December 18, 1961. He was a supplies and 
real estate salesman and one of Muskegon’s 
“best known and highly esteemed long-time 
Scouters,’”’ according to the Muskegon Chronicle. 

Mr. Curtis was born in Troy, New York on 
June 14, 1885. He was married to the former 
Ruth Schultz on December 31, 1921. She died 
in 1953. 

His Scout work began in Saginaw, Michigan, 
following his Oberlin graduation. He was the 
oldest member of the Timber Trails Council, 
B.S.A., a veteran of fifty years standing, one 
of the earliest Scout executives in Michigan. He 
became a commissioner for Sea Exploring in 
1953 and as commodore and ‘Mr. Sea Scout- 
ing’ his enthusiasm greatly strengthened the 
movement and popularity of sea scouting in 
Muskegon. He held the Silver Beaver Award, 
the highest honor in scouting. 

Mr. Curtis was a member of the Central 
Methodist Church in Muskegon and the Rotary 
Club. 

Mr. Curtis is survived by a sister, Mrs. Emma 
Methven; a niece, Mrs. Jackie Jackson, both of 
Concord, California; and a sister-in-law, Alma 
Schultz of Cleveland, Ohio. 


1912 
TIBBITTS — Mrs. Anita Cash Tibbitts, 72, 
died in Hamilton, Missouri, on November 2, 
1961. She was a teacher of piano most of her 
life. A friend wrote, ‘‘Though suffering from 
arthritis of late years, she was determined to pass 
on to others for as long as she was able her own 
love and knowledge of music, though during the 
past year it was necessary for her to do her 
teaching from a wheel chair. Through the years 
her pupils won top honors at the annual Music 
Festival at Columbia, Missouri. She organized 
the Hamilton Music Club and directed all 
operettas presented.” 

Mrs. Tibbitts was a member of the Eastern 
Star, PEO, DAR, and the Federated Church, 
where she was organist for many years. 


1913 

BAILEY — Herbert Perry Bailey, 69, died at 
his home in Shaker Heights, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 5, 1961, following a brief illness. He was 
founder in 1927 of Rotor Tool Co., Euclid, Ohio, 
and its president. In 1959 Rotor Tool was 
merged with Cooper-Bessemer Corporation of 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, at which time he was elected 
a director. Recently he became emeritus di- 
TeCtor. 

Herbert Bailey was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on January 8, 1892. He and the former Alice 
Joy Williams were married on May 26, 1921. 

Mr. Bailey was a member of the Fairmount 
Presbyterian Church and served it as deacon 
and as trustee. He was with Warner & Swasey 
in Cleveland until he organized Rotor Tool, and 
had been appointed assistant treasurer in 1920. 
He was a member of the University, Mentor 
Harbor, and Canterbury Country Clubs. 

Mr. Bailey is survived by his wife; three 
daughters, Marjorie, Joy, and Mrs. Nancy Ale- 
chin; three grandchildren; a brother, Walter K. 
Bailey, ’19; and a nephew, Robert L. Bailey, 
ey eS 


1915 


ADAMS — Mrs. Israel Snyder Adams (Frieda 
Kriebel), 69, died in the hospital in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, on October 8, 1961, after a six- 
week illness that included a stroke and two 
heart attacks. Mrs. Adams was born in Berlin, 
Germany, where her father was studying. Her 
parents were Oscar S. Kriebel, ’89, and Corinne 
Miller Kriebel, ’86. She was married on August 
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$ 1919, to Israel Snyder Adams, plant superin- 
tendent in a dairy. He died a few years ago. 


Prior to her marriage, Mrs. Adams had served 
as librarian at the Perkiomen School, had held 
office positions at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, was organist in a church and leader of 
a mixed chorus. 


She was instrumental in organizing the West 
Lawn Community Library and was the first 
president of the West Lawn Women’s Club, 
continuing active in local, county, and federation 
work for many years. Mrs. Adams was an active 
member also of the Reading Branch of the 
American Association of University Women, 
and was on the board of the Reading YWCA. 


She served long on the women’s committee of 
the Reading Symphony and was a member of the 
West Lawn Hospital Auxiliary and the Berks 
County Historical Society. Mrs. Adams is sur- 
vived by two daughters, Mrs. W. D. Ivey 
(Evelyn, ’46) and Carolyn, ’53; three grand- 
children; two sisters, Mary, ’16, of Greystone 
Park, N. J., and Mrs. Louisa Kriebel Adams, ’16, 
of Delaware, Ohio. 


1920 


RAINE — Forrester Raine, 61, retired surgeon 
and teacher, died of a stroke at Columbia Hos- 
pital, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on November 21, 
1961. He had been one of Wisconsin’s fore- 
most surgeons until illness forced his retirement 
five years ago, according to the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. 

Dr. Raine was born in Dayton, Ohio, on 
March 18, 1900, son of James Watt Raine, ’93. 
His first marriage ended in divorce. In 1947 
he married the former Helen Lowery. 

Dr. Raine received his M.D. from Boston 
University in 1924. He was senior surgical con- 
sultant at Wood VA Hospital and set up the 
residency program there in conjunction with the 
Marquette University Medical School. In his 
work at Wood he was responsible for the sur- 
gical training of more than 30 young surgeons. 
In June 1956 the entire staff of the VA Hospital 
honored him on an annual clinical day. 

Dr. Raine was on the State Board of Health, 
1947-58; chief of surgery, Columbia Hospital, 
1946-57; and a founding member of the American 
Board of Thoracic Surgeons. He performed 
the first lung removal at Muirdale Sanatorium 
in 1936. Dr. Raine was a charter member of the 
American Board of Surgery and a past president 
of both the Milwaukee and the Wisconsin Sur- 
gical Societies. 


Dr. Raine was associated with Marquette 
University School of Medicine for thirty years. 
He served in the armed forces in World War I 
and remained in the Reserve. He was called 
back a year before Pearl Harbor, serving until 
1946 as chief of staff, 147th General Hospital, 
Hawaii, and surgical consultant for the Central 
Pacific Area. 

Dr. Raine is survived by his wife; a daughter, 
Mrs. Robert Acton of Springfield, Ohio; three 
grandchildren; three brothers, William of Mil- 
waukee, Robert, ’23, of Wyandotte, Michigan, 
and Kenneth, ’26, of New York City; two sisters, 
Mrs. Roger Swire of Baton Rouge and Mrs. 
Jessie Raine Portmann, 718, of Tucson, Arizona. 
William McLeod Raine, 994, and Edgar C. 
Raine, Academy, were his uncles. 


1921 


HUBBARD — Miss Katherine Crawford Hub- 
bard, 65, a teacher at the Potomac School in Mc- 
Lean, Virginia, for 25 years, died at the Wash- 
ington Hospital Center on March 7, 1961, after 
a two-year illness. 

Miss Hubbard was born in East Aurora, 
New York, in the late 1890’s, the daughter of the 
noted essayist and lecturer, Elbert Hubbard. In 
addition to her study at Oberlin in both the col- 
lege and the conservatory, she studied at the 
University of Colorado. She was interested in 
the West and spent much of her free time there. 

The May 1961 issue of The Potomac Term 
carried a tribute to Miss Hubbard’s great skill, 
devotion, and accomplishment as a teacher. Its 
closing paragraph reads: ‘‘So we, teachers, par- 
ents and students, pay affectionate tribute to her 
beauty of character, which was translated into 
physical beauty; to her warmth and humor; to 
her integrity and ability, and to the boundless 
courage with which she faced life and her long 
final illness. Our last tribute is to the strength 
of her faith in the greater Life which is now hers.” 

Miss Hubbard is survived by two brothers, 
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Elbert Hubbard Jt ot 
of Custer, South Dakota. 


1925 


ARNDT — Mrs. Alex Johann Arndt (Marian 
Ethel Wood), 62, died in the hospital in Toledo, 
Ohio, on November 19, 1961. She had been 
living in Lambertville, Michigan. Mrs. Arndt 
was born in Beaver, Pennsylvania, on January 
22, 1899. She married Alex Arndt on May eyo 
1950. In addition to her Oberlin degree she 
received the Master of Music from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1934 and studied various 
Summers at the American Conservatory. Her 
teaching positions included a year as head of the 
children’s piano department at Grinnell College, 
Towa, assistant professor of music, Texas A & Iie 
Kingsville, Texas, and director of music, Smead 
School, Toledo, Ohio. Then she began teach- 
ing privately in her own studio. 

Mrs. Arndt served as chairman of the North- 
west District, Ohio Music Teachers Association 
and as judge for the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers. She was a member of Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon, professional music society, of the Toledo 
Piano Teachers Association, the Ohio Music 
Teachers Association, the Toledo Museum of 
Art, the Toledo Orchestral Association, and the 
First Congregational Church. 

Mrs. Arndt is survived by her husband; a 
stepdaughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Cannon of Toledo; 
two sisters, Leona Kopke of Bradenton, Florida, 
and Mrs. Margaret Dayton of Athens, Greece. 


L927, 


ZWILLING — Oscar Henry Zwilling, 73, died 
in Millersburg, Ohio, on August 24, 1961. He 
was a minister of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. Dr. Zwilling was born in Freelands- 
ville, Indiana, on March 9, 1888. He and the 
former Bertha Heldberg were married on August 
Ahn, ARMIES. 

In addition to his B.D. degree from Oberlin, 
he received an A.B. from Elmhurst College in 
1912, a B.D. from Eden Theological Seminary 
in 1915, and an honorary D.D. from Heidel- 
berg College in 1943. He served as a minister of 
his church in Kansas, Nebraska, and Ohio, and 
was pastor of St. Luke’s Church in Cleveland 
for 25 years. 

Dr. Zwilling was secretary of the Northeast 
Ohio Synod, a member of the board of business 
management of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, and a director of the Evangelical 
Deaconess Hospital in Cleveland. He is survived 
by his wife and two daughters. 


1931 


THRASHER — James Quintin Thrasher, 52, 
died in New York City on May 4, 1961. He 
was born in Chardon, Ohio, on January 6, 1909. 
At the time of his death he was with the 
public relations department of the American 
Petroleum Institute. He had worked previously 
with Hill and Knowlton and with Carol Byoir 
Associates and had done public relations work 
for Walt Disney films. His earlier career in- 
cluded a period with the Indianapolis Times as 
music and theater critic. He did publicity and 
was motion picture and theatrical press agent in 
Detroit, Ogunquit, Maine, and New York City. 
He was for some years a feature and editorial 
writer with the NEA Service and was chief edi- 
torial writer on Colliers Magazine. 

Mr. Thrasher is survived by his wife; a son, 
Bruce; two daughters, Myra and Julia, of Coral 
Gables, Florida; an aunt, and several cousins. 


1935 


SMITH — Everett Carlton Smith of Plain- 
view, L. I., died suddenly of a heart attack on 
August 9, 1961. He was 48 years old. Mr. Smith 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 18, 1913. 
On July 8, 1942, he married the former Dora 
Chrestman, a graduate of Oklahoma Central 
State College. 

Following his graduation from Oberlin, Mr. 
Smith taught school and coached athletics at 
public schools in Parkman and Madison, Ohio. 
He served in the U.S. Army, field artillery, 
from 1942-46, as radio operator, personnel offi- 
cer, communications officer, instructor in sur- 
veying, moving up from Pvt. T/4 to Lieutenant. 

In 1946 he joined General Electric in Ft. 
Wayne, Indiana, as production clerk, later be- 
coming supervisor of production, then supervisor 
of employment. In 1956, still with GE, he went 
to the New York office as education specialist. 


ast Aurora and Ralph 


He was a member of the American Society for 
Engineering Education and the Adult Education 
Association, 

A member of the Men’s Glee Club while at 
Oberlin, music continued to be one of his inter- 
ests. In Ft. Wayne he appeared in a vocal 
recital, was a member of the Forest Park Meth- 
odist Church Chancel Choir, and sang with 
the Ft. Wayne Philharmonic Orchestra in a 
production of Amahl and the Night Visitors. 
During his years in military service he sang in 
the Ft. Sill Chapel Choir. 

Mr. Smith is survived by his wife. 


1938 

MC CRANEY — Mrs. Bruce Leon McCraney 
(Marion Elizabeth Fanning) and her husband 
were both killed in an automobile accident on 
August 11, 1961. She was 44 years old. Mrs. 
McCraney was born on September 9, 1916, in 
Troy, Pennsylvania. She and Bruce McCraney 
were married on September 8, 1946. He was a 
management analyst in the medical administra- 
tion of the Veterans Administration. They 
had one son, born in 1953, who is their only 
survivor. 

Mrs. McCraney received an M.S. in social 
work from Smith College in 1940 and had been 
a social worker, first with the Family Society 
of Boston, then with the American Red Cross, 
and finally, beginning in 1947, a case work 
supervisor with the Arlington County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Arlington, Virginia. 


1941 


CHERNIN — Kenneth Edward Chernin, 42, 
died on June 7, 1961, in Philadelphia. He was 
born in Binghamton, New York, on June 1, 1919. 
He married the former Mia Steiner, an artist 
and free-lance writer, on August 17, 1957. After 
his graduation from Oberlin, Mr. Chernin at- 
tended New York University and did graduate 
work in advertising and broadcasting at the 
University of Michigan. He was advertising 
administrator for the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and on the staff of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies in New York. 
In 1955 he joined Triangle Publications Inc., 
in Philadelphia, becoming director of promotion 
for a chain of radio and television stations. He 
served in the Air Force for more than three 
years during World War II. 

Mr. Chernin is survived by his wife; a sister, 
Mrs. Edward Edelstein of Wilmette, Illinois; 
his paternal grandmother, and several aunts and 
uncles. 


1950 

WHITEHOUSE — Richard Leonard White- 
house, 35, died in Santa Barbara, California, on 
December 6, 1961, of complications following 
surgery. He was working on his master’s de- 
gree at San Fernando State College at the time 
of his death. 

Mr. Whitehouse was born in Uhrichsville, 
Ohio, on June 9, 1926. After graduation from 
Oberlin he taught briefly at an elementary school 
in Crestline, Ohio. Then he was principal cel- 
list of both the Birmingham, Alabama, and the 
El Paso, Texas, Symphony Orchestras. More 
recently he was solo cellist with the Santa 
Barbara Symphony Orchestra and was a mem- 
mer of the Glendale Symphony and the Orange 
County Philharmonic. At one time he ap- 
peared in the cello section of the MGM Sym- 
phony and the Vine St. (Hollywood) Orchestra. 

Mr. Whitehouse is survived by his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Whitehouse of Uhrichs- 
ville, Ohio, and by a sister, Mrs. Edith Wilson, 
750, of Des Plaines, Illinois. 


1958 

SILVERSTEIN — Daniel Saul Silverstein, free- 
lance writer and musician, died in New York 
City on September 7, 1961. He was 23 years 
old. Blind since the age of 6, Dan Silverstein 
was nevertheless an active boy and man. While 
at Oberlin he worked with the Oberlin Dramatic 
Association, the college radio station, the theater 
workshop, Mummers, Yeoman, and the Jazz 
Club. He had his own band which played for 
local dances. 

Dan Silverstein is survived by his wife, Sonje 
Gregg Silverstein, 758, of Oxford, Ohio; his in- 
fant son, Lee; his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Moe 
Silverstein of Hewlett, New York; a brother, 
Barrett; and a sister, Mrs. Muriel Grossman, of 


Hempstead, N. York. 
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ON MAKING 
ONE’S MONEY IMMORTAL... 


¢ S A NON-MEMBER of the Oberlin Community I 

A would especially like to give my reasons for giving 
$5000.00 to the current Oberlin Fund Drive, aside from 
the obvious ones that Oberlin is a superb college, a credit 
to our country and herself, and that she badly needs 


financial help. 


“I've had the great satisfaction of knowing well a fair 
number of Oberlin products and they seem, generally, to 
have chosen to spend their professional lives in areas of 
human service where the pay is often modest and leaves 
little for substantial gifts to any cause. They also seem 
to be the very ones most responsive to requests for help 
in every area of human need. These people are not only 
the salt of the earth, but the very rock upon which an 
institution such as Oberlin has an obligation to continue 


to grow. 


“So, in grateful salute to all of them: the ministers, 
musicians, doctors, teachers, tender and creative house- 
wives, workers in the vineyards and givers of joy and 
succor to the world about them, I happily give my gift 
and wish it were ten times ten that amount.” 


From a letter to the editor by a donor who wishes 


to remain anonymous. 
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